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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Our Beye | Year is passed; and we have still the same 
grateful task to perform of a that our 
efforts ceeun to be cheered by the augmented favour 

and kindness of the public. Many hundreds added t 
ry circulation of the Literary Gazette with every so 
volving season, from the date of its establishment to | 
the present hour, at once reward our past ce and | 
zeal, stimulate us to new exertions, and enable us to 
make them on a scale otherwise exceeding the power of 
the periodical press. 

The same yooud distinction of our labours binds us, if 
— more strongly than ever to the course of ho- 

» perfect truth, 
impartial, which yoy met with so just an a) 

so enviable pa recompense. Feeling this to 
vated and elevating votes Jeerunlinteh gone. 
ral esteem of the world, we must par potas feel, that 
the period for us to give pledges and assurances is long 

ie by: wale conti try and low artifices having 
compe Tesorted to, in order to mis- 
represent the Gazette as subject to undue in- 
fluence, its Editor ote in his own name, to give the 
most direct contradiction to the slander : itlemen 
who have been his coadjutors are now ace other 
pursuits,—individuals who have property 
with in other publica jons 


im are now 
and he chalk all these, who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the undeviating principles on which it 
one ancy in 

entrance to its page ex- 

hts he could obtain, a the best 
orm, the matter under 


has always been conducted, to. mention 
which any opinion ever found 

cept upon the best 
judgment he could 
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Where, lone companion of the bats and owls, 
The pictured guardian walks with gesture 
staid, [prowls, 


‘| While close behind the attendant watchman 
| With cur whose lifted throat at silver Cynthia 


howls. 


And while such bards a double zeal profess, 
And humbler powers, inspired, prepared to 


shine, 
Shall we, more favoured, do or proffer less ? 
Forbid it, ye no longer sacred Nine ! 
All wished-for good and happiness be thine, 
Most courteous Reader, whose attentive care 
Benignly resteth on this verse of mine ; 
To you, ye more revered, but gentler fair, 
Such lightly gathered spoils as ladies love to wear. 


To each the smile which jocund Mirth affords— 
To each the charm which inward joyance 
brings— 
Peace to your pillows, plenty to your boards, 
And to your hearts the balm which Friend- 
ship flings 
Within t the assembled circle’s spave,—so sings 
Your wont, while the blasts are sweeping 
[wings, 
And gm sprite-like, claps his fairy 


of! And rosy Christmas o’er the frosted ground 


Stoor from thy throne, Apollo, if aright 

I break thy wintry sleep with verbal chime, 
O Thou ! invoked co every luckless wight 

Whom unpropitious stars condemn to rhyme: 

Yet I, by privilege, presume to climb 
The rugged steep of thine eternal hill, 

Whom hoary Custom, and the grant of Time 
Confirmed by years, have given the power to fill 
Uncheck’d mine humble cruise from that Cas- 
talian rill. 


For soon as bleak December’s raven wing 
Isseen, and Frost the > shivering member plies, 
Thine annual sa: Delian king, 
ean : at once a —_ rise 
n sonorous, and im: ous fliés 
The — of ae’ 
From sheet to where to the leaden 


skies [hearse, 
Each wandering Orpheus doth his song re 
At which fastidious dious tongues most sorely uit 
and curse. 
And, vested in rangle Ydbe of lace, 
With crown triangular for laurell'a braid, 
parish priest his magisterial facé 
uts forth ; apart the tinkling lyre is laid, 
And, in its stead, the ample scroll display'd, 





a| Ware is petrific mace, with tendriled ivy 
bound. 


Hail to his wished and ever welcome reign ! 
Awake the string, and fill the purple bowl ! 
Why sleeps the dance ?—yet louder lift the 
strain, [trol. 
Nor leave one nook to withering Care’s con- 
With lightning speed the hours of gladness 
roll [showers ; 
And tranquil skies must shortly yield to 
Then, ere thenight, enwrapped incloudy stole, 
Frowns,.on the saddened prospect, be it ours 
To ot honeyed dew from yet unclosing 
lowers. 


See where the ruling genius of the day, 
Surrounded by the blushing Graces, stands ; 
His diadem the holly’s rubied spray ; 
The nectared goblet sparkling in his hands ; 
The slender spear his sceptre, which the bands 
Of frantic Bacchanalians reared of yore 
On old Cithzron’s height or Dirce’s sands ; 
His robes, like herald’s vestments, covered o’er 
With wild fantastic shapés ‘in rich and mingled 
store. 
The club, the diamond, and sable 
And knowing knaves, and warlike kings be- 
tween, 
And crimson hearts in ordered file arrayed, 
And many a strangely decked and fair-haired 


ueen, 

Unlike the bright originals I ween ; 
While here and there upon the motley space, 
Where more ignoble numbers intervene, 

That unresisted weapon shews its face, 
Known to thy warriors, Whist—the all-de- 
stroying ace. 
Slow waving from the raftered roof, behold 
The reveller’s cynosure-—the verdant bough 





| aera reece gore cnn emanate mee a 
With fruit like Ocean’s pearls, and rind of gold, 


Such as with mystic sign and muttered vow 

The hoary Druid rent from Mona’s brow— 

Or, chilled with dread, the trembling Selle* wove 

Amidst the consecrated wreath, where thou, 

Revered Dodona, through thy whispering grove, 

Receivedst the low replies of sternly breathing 
Jove. 


Far other meaning now its leaf portends 
mye Lai ay Superstition’s crimson rites : 
bush, Cytherea bends 
Her ‘tempered glance, and blooming Love 
invites. blights 
Know ‘ye the ‘secret cause ? when Winter 
Kach shrinking floweret of a tenderer frame, 
This, likethe fire which young Affection lights 
Constancy. and Faith support the flame, 
Smiles o’er the shattered bark, unaltering and 
the same. 


High o'er the 





p, in regal dignity, 
x. e use with pein Tyran dye 
nd sweeping garments dipt rian d 
Lo! where by stealth the eer ving 
jen. 


queen 

Smiles on the answering crowds with sportive 
Apart, with lordly and majestic pace, 

Stalks the plumed hero of the mimic scene; 
And spangled lovers lead the nimble race, 
Urged by two angry elves; old monarchs of 

grimace. ' 


And freed awhile from dull scholastic com” 
ull many a merry imp disporteth t 
And many a member of the boyigh:.t 
Escaped awhile like bird from’ fowler’s: snare, 
Right sick of learned lore and pedant’s care ; 
Till, slowly gliding on, that awfal week , 
Commands its spell-bound victims to 2) 
To scenes where pte spo for domestic 


Lurks ’neath sign or more appalli 
Greek. aie 


as Oe eee season, ye who can ; 
Enough of Sorrow’s deepening gloom remains 
To cloud this short and transitory 
half the load each child of vesustains 
Were gilded o'er with joy: one doom ordains 
The fate of all, and drugs that cup of woe, 
Unaltering, whether prince or —— drains 
Its dark contents, which unexhausted flow 
For young and old alike—the lofty and the low. 
Yet, in this halcyon time of becks and,smiles, 
> wealth and pomp their Open stores 
x halen creed pre teks pote beguiles 


Parag. pay ses halting on her way, 
And lage the pep ren aston 7b 
Even while encircled by the 
Who deign to listen to this bumble lay, 
IT would not do the instructive season ‘wrong, 
Or carelessly exclude its moral frou the song. 
Not to o’ercast the brow of mirth, 
Nor turn the yet unfaded beam to gloom, 
Nor check one more enlivening feeling’s birth, 
Nor rob enjoyment of a single plume— 





Turn I to graver subjects, and assume 
~~ * Tad, Ib. xvi. ivy 
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A moment, ere we part, the warning lyre, 

And, with the poet’s liberty, presume 
To breathe the thought which perished days 

inspire— [mire ! 
How vain and fleeting all we cherish, love, ad- 
Another year has sighed farewell, and spread 
Its noiseless pinions for eternal flight, 
As all before, irrevocably fied, 

Swept like the scattering cloud from mortal 

sight ; 

And whither ?—ask the dews of yesternight. 
No fading track the inquiring eye can find, 

As when the meteor cleaves the starry height ; 
Swift as the sunbeam, viewless as the wind, 
Its wing has darkened—past—and what re- 

mains behind ? 
That, which although the sense retains it not, 

And the closed mind entombs its traces, still 
Though long concealed, shall never be forgot, 

The internal consciousness of good or ill : 

The void, which Time may close, but cannot 


] 
Of seasons lost and talents misapplied ; 
Or worth, though past, recorded, like the rill 
Whose caverned source the mountain hollows 
hide, [ling tide. 
But which shall briefly pour in light its spark- 
** Like leaves on trees the race of man is 
found :”’* 
So sang the Grecian moralist of old, 
With hundreds more whom silent death has 
bound 
For ages, blended with their kindred mould, 


Themselves examples of the truths they told. | 


And they who own the axiom’s force, and they 
Who hold it light, when once their space is 


To. 
And darkness closes round this mortal clay, 
Sage, sophist, warrior, statesman, where, oh 
where are they ? 
Gone as their withering emblems—seen and 


past ; 
Some in the spring and morning of the year ; 
Some feebly fluttering in the autumnal blast ; 
Some whom the barren bough, though dried 
and sear, 
Retains till winter’s gathering snows appear, 
Worn by diseases, sapped by cankering grief, 
While war, care, ish, ravage far and 
near : 
Who, when the tempest whirls the falling leaf, 
Views not the life of man as slight, as weak, as 
brief ? 


Nor longer last his works: beneath his march, 
Whose hand uplifted slackens not to spare, 

The regal p id and ueror’s arch 
Mock in decay their founder’s care. 
Alike that equal and resistless share 

Rends the d oak and opening flower ; 
Unmoved alike by bribe or suppliant prayer, 

Shatters the 7 hut or giant tower— 

The pile of years, or fabric of an hour. 


Alike that wide and desolating river 
Bears forward, mingled in its ceaseless tide, 
The prostrate forest and the reeds which quiver 
A summer season by its crumbling side, 
Ere spring has ‘smiled its last again supplied. 
Our fathers flourished for their day, and fell ; 
Earth and its cares for ever laid aside, 
“ After the fitful fever they sleep well,”’+ 
Pee ee eay he ame unsparing 


How feeble Talent in the deadly strife— 
How useless Wisdom, when the stern decree 





# Miiad, lib. vi. 
t “ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” Macbeth. 


Demands the forfeit penalty of life, 

Too truly tells thy country’s wail for thee, 
Lamented beacon of the great and free : 
With langhing skies above, and peace below, 

Light rode the vessel through a slumbering 

sea, | foe, 

Nor feared the stroke, nor felt the approaching 

When flew the levelled bolt and laid the pilot 
low. 


Oh, well deserving of a better fate, 
If better fortune Heaven to earth assigned, 
Than early so to shine and perish late, 
At once the grief and glory of mankind : 
Ours ia the loss, for where shall Albion find, 
Lamented spirit, since thy race is run, 
The statesman’s prudence with the poet's 
mind, 
Fame, honour, virtue, genius, joined in one ?— 
Well may the Island Queen lament her loftiest 
son. 


Stern Battle, too, has riven his bands since last 

We watched with pensive brow the year’s 
decay, 

And wild Contention blown her trumpet-blast, 

And Havoc’s vultures stooped upon their 


prey. 

In Navarino’s calmly rippling bay 
Three banded squadrons cleave the adverse 

brine, 

Prow after prow in close and stern array, 
And, waving free, the bannered crescents shine, 
Disclosed in deadly hate along the anchored 

line. 
There, where the leaguered Spartan fell before, 

Bowed by the blended might of steel and fire,* 
The hoarse artillery’s death-denouncing roar 

Booms from the main, and volumed wreaths 


aspire, 
Dim floating o’er the fierce avengers’ ire 
And desolaters’ end; while sinks the Sun, 
And sober Evening’s lingering shades retire 
Before the wasting task of wrath is done, 
Where masts are rent as reeds, and decks with 
. crimson run. 


Night deepens, crested with her peaceful star, 
But other light has dimmed its silver rays ; 
Within the womb of darkness, flashing far, 
A hundred wrecks in mingled ruin blaze ; 
And fast the momentary lightning plays, 
More faintly answered by the heated sky ; 
And lone Sphacteria’s startled echoes raise 
Their murmuring voices in confused reply, 
Woke by the victor’s shout or sinking victim’s 
cry. 
So may the bolt of retribution fall, 
Reserved alone for Freedom’s tyrant foes, 
Such be the unlamented fate of all 
Who thee and thine, dejected Right, oppose ! 
Yet many a cheek which, flushed as morning 
rose, [gale, 
With youth’s high ardour met the fanning 
Before that fatal day’s tempestucus close, 
With wan Destruction’s ghastly traces pale, 
Even from the conqueror’s lips drew forth the 
funeral wail. 


Their praise is sounded by the dashing surge, 
Their worth engraven on the pathless deep, 

Their graves the ocean’s undecaying verge, 
Their monument that overhanging steep, 
Where Fame, with eyes which kindle as they 


‘weep 
Shall watch for aye above their glorious rest, 
And high Renown her patient vigil keep, - 
Gilding with ceaseless ray the billow’s breast : 
Oh, more than envied they of such a couch 


possest ! 








* Vide Thucydides, book iv. 





But while we gaze upon the mouldering urn 
Or trace the dying records of the dead, 
Draw we no lesson from the scene, nor learn 
One precept of the dust beneath our tread__ 
The moulds from which vitality has fled ? 
a Ne mages Oh, unmoved, the same, 
ill Age’s hand has bowed each changi 
head, " 
Bent on some worthless prize or empty name, 
Without a better hope or more important aim ? 


Breathes there no warning from the opening 
grave ? 
No solemn notice from the sable bier 2 
Where sleep the fair, the young, the wise, the 


brave, 
Collected spoils of each succeeding year— 
The green commingling with the ripened ear, 
The gathered dust of millions at our feet, 
And change pervading even yon crystal 
sphere ; 
Say, shall we carelessly prepare to meet 
The doom each moment seals, and ages shall 
repeat. 
Yet while the vital lamp unfailing burns, 
And still the fast decreasing powers remain, 
Before to earth this breathing frame returns, 
And * cold Obstruction” makes the effort 
vain, | [chain. 
Rend with unsparing hand each inward 
The coming morning glances from afar, 
More faint and more the fires of darkness 
wane ; 
Bright on the mountain glows the signal star— 
Awake! arisg! and arm to meet thé coming 
war. 


Awake! a thousand ranks are gathering near, 
A thousand bands in eager hate combined : 
The stern assailant grasps the pointed spear, 
The unfolded banner flutters in the wind ; 
Rage in the front, and pale Remorse behind, 
Whose loosened shafts not triple plates impede : 
On pours the storm ; while, free and uncon. 
fined . 
Beneath his ghastly weight, from deed to deed, 
Bounds with untiring hoof the Apocalyptic 
steed. 


Dwells there unkindness in a single breast ? 
Cast, ere the tempest sounds, the weight 
aside ; 
No secret space for hoarded wrath to rest, 
No season this for scorn or cynic pride, 
When foams and bursts around the battle’s 


tide: 
United safely stands the firm array ; 

But those whose selfish lips have still denied 
The oft entreated aid—how prosper they ? 
Child of corruption, speak, whom Death struck 

low to-day ! 


Is there no heart the friendly voice may soothe? 

No brow affection’s care may render bright ? 

No couch of pain the attendant hand may 
smooth ? , 

Nor field where charity may sow delight ? 

Behold the im; use of wealth aright, 
And freely let the liberal hand dispense _ 

Its aid, where ills assail and sorrows blight. 
Enjoy, but with enjoyment blend the sense 
Of thanks,—the boon is given—’tis well—re- 

member whence. 
And be ye ever vigilant, as those 

Who keep in midnight guard ene tented Gel, 
And hear in every wind the tread of foes, 

And rest but pillowed on the guardian 

shield, [ vealed, 

Till, brightly from the kindling East re 
The purple dawn comes forth with 


rays, 
And tried desert, by long endurance sealed, 
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Procures for each the deathless meed of praise, 
And twines the warrior’s brow with never- 
fading bays. 
Have I but penned a lecttre for a song— 
Truth for poetic fictions? Be it so. 
I reason not with that unthinking throng 
Who check reflection in its secret flow, 
Nor heed the warner’s voice, nor care to 
know, [stream 
More than their insect types, how deep the 
On which awhile their painted pinions shew, 
Splendidly useless, till the fickle beam 
Descends, and loosened blasts cut short their 
heedless dream. 


Enough—the port is gained—the task is done : 
As mist whose wreaths the morning breezes 


bear, 

The Bard, like eastern Hasnar’s fabled son, 
Retiring, mingles with the impassive air, 
Nameless and soon forgotten. But beware, 

Ye on whose ears his voice may linger still— 
No baseless vision hath found utterance 

there ; 

No words whose import Time shall noé fulfil ; 

No truths = feeble powers nor proffer good 

nor i 


Farewell, respected Reader, yet farewell ! 
To those who, sundered but in fancy, part, 
Within that word resides a secret pawn 
A chord which finds vibration in the heart : 
If once the sense which loftier thoughts im- 


part, 
Freed from cold Apathy’s benumbing chain, 
And waked a moment by the minstrel’s art, 
Has sprung to kindlier action—not in vain 
His Doric reeds have tried a more exalted strain. 
Tue Eprtor or THE L. G. 
Christmas Day, 1827. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Selection from the Public and Private Cor- 
respondence of Vice-ddmiral Lord Colling- 
wood: interspersed with Memoirs of his Life. 
By G. L,.N. Collingwood, Esq. F.R.S.  4to. 
pp- 504. London, 1828. Ridgway. 

As this volume, gratefully devoted by a near 
relation to illustrate the character of a most 
estimable man and distinguished naval com- 
mander, has not yet issued from the press, our 
task, as far as reviewing is concerned, resolves 
itself into a slight glance at the general con- 
tents, and the selection of a few such extracts 
as will in our opinion interest the public. 

Lord Collingwood belonged to a Northum. 
brian family of antiquity and high considera- 
tion: the annals of the border wars bear ample 
testimony to theirintrepidity and consequence for 
by-gonecenturies. He entered the naval service 
at an early age, in 1761, and was almost through- 
out the whole of a long life actively employed 
in the cause of his country. The climax of his 
glory was at Trafalgar, where his conduct, by 
the side of the immortal Nelson, suffered no 
eclipse ; and where his termination of that splen- 

victory, as Commander-in-chief after the 

fall of the Hero of the Nile, proved that the im- 

portant trust could not have devolved upon an 

officer more able to finish illustriously what had 
been so illustriously begun. 

It is unnecessary for us now to enter into the 
detail of achievements so well known and so 

y appreciated by the British nation ; we 
will simply quote a passage descriptive of Ad- 
miral Collingwood’s private conduct on this 
momentous occasion. 

“ It has been said, that no man is a hero in 
the eyes of his valet-de-chambre ; but that. this 
is not universally true, is proved by the account 
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which was given to the editor by Mr. Smith, 
Admiral Collingwood’s valued servant. ‘ I en- 
tered the admiral’s cabin,’ he observed, ‘ about 
daylight, and found him already up and dress- 
ing. He asked if I had seen the French fleet : 
and on my replying that I had not, he told me 
to look out at them, adding that, in a very 
short time, we should see a great deal more of 
them. I then observed a crowd of ships to 
leeward: but I could not help looking with 
still greater interest at the admiral, who, during 


{all this time, was shaving himself with a com- 


posure that quite astonished me.’ Admiral Col- 
lingwood dressed himself that morning with 
peculiar care; and soon after, meeting Lieute- 
nant Clavell, advised him to pull off his boots. 
* You had better,’ he said, ‘ put on silk stock. 
ings, as I have done: for if one should get a 
shot in the leg, they would be so much more 
manageable for the surgeon.’ He then pro- 
ceeded to visit the decks, encouraged the men 
to the discharge of their duty, and addressing 
the officers, said to them, * Now, gentlemen, 
let us do something to-day which the world 
may talk of hereafter.’ ”” 

In consequence of the glorious result of this 
battle, “* Admiral Collingwood was raised to 
the peerage, by the title of Baron Collingwood, 
of Caldburne and Hethpoole, in the county of 
Northumberland, and received the thanks of 
both houses of, parliament. An honourable 
augmentation was made to his arms, by the in- 
troduction in chief of one of the lions of Eng- 
land, navally crowned, and surmounted by the 
word Trafalgar: and an additional crest was 
granted to him, representing the stern of the 
Royal Sovereign. He received the thanks and 
freedom of the principal cities of Great Bri- 
tain; and a pension was granted by parliament 
of 20007. per annum for his own life, and, in 
the event of his death, of 10002. per annum 
to Lady Collingwood, and of 500/. per annum 
to each of his two daughters.” 

At this period the following characteristic 
letter was addressed to Lord Collingwood by 
the Duke of Clarence, and finely exhibits the 
warm interest which the present Lord High 
Admiral has taken at all periods of his life in 
the exploits of the British navy. 

** St. James’s, November 9, 1805. 

“¢ Dear Srr,—As a brother admiral, and as 
a sincere well-wisher to my king and country, 
permit me to congratulate you on the most im- 
portant victory gained on the 21st October by 
your gallant self, and the brave officers, seamen, 
and royal marines, under your command, and 
formerly under my lamented and invaluable 
friend Lord Nelson. The country laments the 
hero, and you and I feel the loss of our depart- 
ed friend. Five-and-twenty years have I lived 
on the most intimate terms with Nelson, and 
must ever, both publicly and privately, regret 
his loss. Earl St. Vincent and Lord Nelson, 
both, in the hour of victory, accepted from 
me a sword, and I hope = will now confer on 
me the same pleasure. I have accordingly sent 
a sword, with which I trust you will accept my 
sincere wishes for your future welfare. 1 must 
request you will let me have the details of the 
death of our departed friend; and I ever re- 
main, dear sir, yours unalterably, 

‘6 WILLIAM.” 

We are tempted to add, for its deep interest, 
the last letter written by Lord Nelson. 

« Victory, October 19. 

“ Tt was the Rochefort squadron that took 
the Calcutta. Yesterday, by the Guernsey- 
man, we had the French officer on board. He 
belonged to the. Magnanimous, and says that 
they should have taken the Agamemnon in the 





night, but they fancied the rto and Lisbon 
convoy were ships of war. e first-rate sails 
faster than any of them ; five sail of the line, 
three frigates, and two brigs. Sir Richard has 
five sail; but I think he will have enough on 
his hands, and from my soul I wish him well 
over. it. What a beautiful day! Will you be 
tempted out of your ship? Ifyou will, hoist 
the Assent and Victory’s pendants. I had a 
letter from Sir James Saumarez yesterday, of 
October Ist. He sent me some'papers: I take 
it very kind of him.—Ever, my dear Coll, yours 
most faithfully, 
** NELSON AND Bronte.” 

Annexed is this note of Lord Collingwood’s : 
* Before the answer to this letter had got to 
the Victory, the signal was made that the 
enemy’s fleet was coming out of Cadiz, and we 
chased immediately.” 

The subject of punishments in the navy is 
one which has occupied so much public atten- 
tion, that we offer no apology for inserting the 
following. 

“* Before the late excellent regulations of the 
Admiralty had directed that a registry and re- 
port should be made of all punishments on board 
ship, Captain Collingwood was accustomed, from 
an early period, to keep, in his own hand- 
writing, an account of those which he inflicted ; 
and to this he appears to have often referred as 
matter of comparison and meditation.” 

** As his experience in command and his 
knowledge of the dispositions of men increased, 
his abhorrence of corporal punishment grew 
daily stronger; and, in the latter part of his 
life, more than a year has often passed away 
without his having resorted to it even once. 
‘I wish I were the captain, for your sakes,’ 
cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men 
who were doing some part of their duty ill: 
when shortly after, a person touched him on 
the shoulder, and turning round, he saw the 
admiral, who had overheard him. ‘* And pray, 
Clavell, what would you have done if you had 
been captain?’ ‘ I would have flogged them 
well, sir.’ * No you would not, Clavell; no 
you would not,’ he replied; ‘I know you 
better.” He used to tell the ship's company 
that he was determined that the youngest mid- 
shipman should be obeyed as implicitly as him- 
self, and that he would punish with great 
severity any instance to the contrary.’ When 
a midshipman made a complaint, he would 
order the man for punishment the next day ; 
and, in the interval, calling the boy down to 
him, would say, ‘In all probability the fault 
was yours; but whether it were or not, I am 
sure it would go to your heart to see a man old 
enough to be your father disgraced and punished 
on your account ; and it will, therefore, give 
me a good opinion of your disposition, if, when 
he is brought out, you ask for his pardon.’ 
When this recommendation, acting as it did 
like an order, was complied with, and the lad 
interceded for the prisoner, Captain Colling- 
wood would make great oe difficulty in 
yielding ; but at length would say, ‘this young 
gentleman has pleaded so humanely for you, 
that, in the hope that you will feel a due grati- 
tude to him for his benevolence, I will for this 
time overlook your offence.’ .The punishments 
which he substituted for the were of many 
kinds, such as watering the grog, and other 
modes now happily generalin the navy. Among 
the rest was one which the men, particularly 
dreaded. It was the ordering any offender to 
be excluded from his mess, and be employed in 
every sort of extra duty; so that he was every 
moment liable to be called upon deck for the 
meanest service, amid the laughter and jeerg 
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of the men and Such an effect had this 


course,’ first on one side andithén on the other, 


upon the sailors, that they have often declared| and at Jength for 1 lieutenant, Captain. Col- 


that would. much prefer having three 
dozen lashes; and, to avoid the recurrence.of 
this punishment, the worst characters’ never 
failed to, become attentive.and orderly.. How 
he sought to amuse and occupy the attention 
of the men appears in some of these letters. 
When they were sick, even while he was an 
admiral, he visited them daily, and supplied 
them from his own table ; and when they were 
convalescent, they were put into the charge of 
the lieutenant of the morning watch, and daily 
brought up to the admiral for examination by 
him. The result, of this conduct was, that the 
sailors considered, him and called him their 
father ; and frequently, when he changed his 
ship,, many. of, the, men, were seen in tears for 
his departure,. But with all this there was no 
man, who, less, courted, or to speak more truly, 
who ae in gree entire. sentenr, what is 
ordinarily, styled. ity... He was never 
known. to unbend vith the.men ; while, at, the 
same time, he never used any.coarse or violent 
language \to them himself, or permitted it:in 
others. ‘ If you do.not know a.man’s name,’ 
he used to say to the officers, ‘call him sailor, 
and not you-sir, and such other appellations ; 
they are offensive and improper,’ With r 
to expressions, it may be added, that, after the 
occurrences at the Nore, he had the most de- 
cided objection to the use of the word mutiny. 
When complaints were made. of conduct. which 
was designated as.mutinous, he would exclaim, 
* Mutiny, sir! mutiny in my ship! If it can 
have arrived at that, it must be my fault, and 
the fault. of every one of the officers. Itisa 
charge of the gravest nature, and it shall be 
most gravely inquired into.’ With this view 
of his feeling. on. this subject, the officer was 
generally in to-consider and-represent. the 
affair more lightly, or sometimes to pass it 
over altogether. His conduct to his: officers 
was of a similar kind. His perfect knowledge 
of all matters of seamanship, and his quick 
and correct eye, enabled him, in an instant to 
discover any thing that was out of order in his 
ship: and his. reproofs on these oceasions, 
though always short, and conveyed in the 
language of a gentleman, were deeply felt: 
so that to, many officers, and particularly to 
the young and careless, he was an object of 
dread, and was considered by all as a strict 
disciplinari ‘Lhave given you, sir,.a com- 
mission,’ said Lord St. Vincent. to Lieutenant 
Clavell, who,.was. then a, perfect stranger to 
Captain Collingwood, hut who. never left Lim 
till he was, made by him a, post-captain, ‘into 
the Excellent;, but remember, that. you are 
going to a man who will take it away from you 
to-morrow if you behave ill.’ He treated the 
midshipmen with parental care, examining them 
himself once a week, and declaring that no- 
thing would give him greater pain than that 
any young man in bis ship should be unable 
to pass; and, when off duty, he did every 
thing in his power to make his officers at ease, 
and to promoen their welfare, With. those to 
whom became attached, from observing 
their attention to, their duty, which was ever 
the road to his) regard, his friendship and 
confidence were .affgetionate, and unbounded. 
To his owa, quperiors., he. maintained the 
same conduct, demanding and receiving from 
them that respect ,to .whirh,, by, his cha. 


lingwood, who been observing this in 
silence, ordered his boat tobe manned, as he 
would: go too..: On ‘his arrival on board, he 
desired: the: lieutenant,;: when the  erder, was 
copied, te bring it to hims and he read it 
while he) was' walking the quarter-deck with 
Lord St. Vincent. and Sir Robert Calder. It 
was merely an order for the Excellent to re- 
ceive on board two bags of onions for the use 
of the sick; and on seeing it he exclaimed, 
* Bless me! is this the service, my lord ?—is 
this the service, Sir Robert? Has the Excel- 
lent’s signal been made five or six times for 
two bags of onions? Man my boat, sir, and 
let us go on board ‘again !’ And though re- 
peatedly pressed by Lord St. Vincent to stay 
dinner, he refused, and retired. When he 
was in command as an admiral, he made it 
a point of duty never to give any of those 
vexatious and harassing orders of which he 
had: himself at times occasion to complain ; 
and although he was ever solicitous that merit 
should be noticed and rewarded, he abstained 
as/‘much as possible from interference and com- 
plaint. If he had occasion to remark upon 
any thing, it was always done with great calm- 


egard | ness, and frequently with considerable point. 


When he was once particularly anxious to 
complete his. bread, ard to sail immediately, 
he inquired of the'captain, an officer for whom 
he had a high esteem, if all the boats were 
gone ashore. ‘I have sent them all,’ was the 
reply, § except my barge.’ ‘ Oh! of course,’ 
said the admiral, ‘a captain’s barge must 
never be employed for such purposes; but I 
hope they make every possible use of mine.’ 
There was one thing, however, which, as he 
ever practised it to a remarkable degree him- 
self, so he exacted it with great rigour from 
others, and that was the utmost economy in 
the use of the naval stores. ‘I am really ata 
loss to know,’: he observes, in writing to Sir 
James Saumarez, ‘ whether the enemy will 
make a push in the dark nights, or have 
adopted a policy slower in its operation, but 
more certain; and mean to stay in port till 
our ships are worn at sea, and the expense of 
keeping them there has brought the finances 
of the country to poverty and exhaustion. 
This is a condition to be-as carefully guarded 
against as a present invasion, for the latter 
will be the certain consequences of the former, 
if ever we are unhappily reduced to it. Strongly 
impressed with this belief, my thoughts are 
ever bent on economising, and doing all in my 
power to lessen the expense of sailing the ships, 
The difference. I. observe in them.is immense : 
some men, who have the foresight to discern 
what our first difficulty will. be, support and 
provide their ships by enchantment, one scarce 
knows how ; while others, less provident, would 
exhaust a dock-yard, and.still bein want. I 
do not think those gentlemen: should go to sea ; 
they certainly do not regard.or feel for the 
future nécessities of their country.? When 
instances of this inattention occurred, his dis- 
approbation at times. broke forth in terms of 
great severity. ‘ That.officer,’ he said on one 
occasion, ‘ should never sail without a store- 
ship in company.. He knows as much seaman- 
ship as the king’s attorney-general; I, would 
not trust him with a boat in a trout stream.” 
With reference to. the subject of. corporal 
punishment, it may be observed, that in Lord 
Nelson’s ship it was almost equally rare ;, and 
how well the men, under both these com- 
manders conducted themselves in the. time of 
trial, it is unnecessary to remark; but: that 
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a contrary conduct = often productive of 
different and most unhappy effects, 

in various parts of Lord Callingwnete 
respondence with the Admiralty, He stated, 
more than once, that some of the younger, 
captains (although he admits that. there were, 
many honourable exceptions), endeavouring to 

conceal, by great severity, their own ,unskil. 

fulness and want of attention, beat the. men 

into a state of insubordination ; and that.such 

vessels increased the number, but diminished 

the strength of his fleet. ‘ We have had lately,’ 

he says, in writing to a friend, ‘two courts 

martial, in which such conduct was proved, as 

leaves it doubtful whether it was founded on 

cruelty or folly. The only defence which was 

urged, was the plea of youth and inexperience ; 

and yet it is to such youth and inexperience 

that the honour and dearest interests of our 

country are intrusted.’ On one occasion, while 

his fleet was much inferior in numbef to that 

of the enemy, he thus speaks to the then First 

Lord of the Admiralty, respecting ‘one of the 

line-of-battle ships :—‘ I once intimated that 

it would be very agreeable to me if'the 

were ordered to England from ‘the fleet. T 

have directed inquiries into the causes of the 

complaints which are made on all sides, with- 

out yet knowing where to fix the source of 
them ; whether in the want of a proper go- 

vernment, or in the perverseness of those hd 
are to be governed. But in her present’ state 

I expect no good service from her ; and her, 
example may be pernicious. 
reason that I am anxious she should be’ re.’ 
moved to England; for, even without 4 ship”' 
in her stead, I shall consider the squadron’as”’ 
from it.’ Some alterations were made in ¢on- 

sequence of this communication : that they Had” 
béen much needed;..will' appear fromthe fol-— 
lowing extract of another letter to the same 

person, written a few months afterwards :— , 
‘It is known to you how much trouble I had, 
with the from the dissatisfaction in the 

ship’s company. I am very glad to find that 

there are now no symptoms of it remaining, 

Every thing appears to be quiet ; but in pre- 

paring for battle last week, several of the guns 

in the after part of the ship were found to be 

spiked, which had probably been done when 

that contentious spirit existed.” The editor 

has inserted these details respecting Lord 

Collingwood’s habits of command, in the belief , 
that there are no persons, whatever may be 

their rank in the navy, to whom his practice 

and example can be uninteresting or unin- 

structive.” 

We must, however, close this hasty glance ; 
and we do so with a letter of Lord Colling- 
wood’s, as an example of his mode of thinking 
and spirit at a season so near to that on which 
this sheet appears, viz. the new-year, twenty-one 
years ago. 

“ To J. E. Blackett, Esq. 

«* Ocean, January 1, 1907. 
“ I cannot begin this new year so much to 
my satisfaction as by offering my congratula- 
tions to you on your birth-day, and my best 
wishes that you may enjoy health to see many 
happy returns of it. I hope you are with my 
beloved family enjoying yourselves in great 
comfort ; and long may you live uninvaded " 
the sounds of war. t a blessed day it wi 
be to me when we shall all meet together to 
celebrate the new year, to talk of the privations 
we have suffered in times past, and have ony 
to look forward to blessings for the future! 


have Jived now so long in a ship, always en- 
gaged in serious employments, that I shall be 








It is ‘for this’’ 


much strengthened by her being withdrawn’! 
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y thing but the _ society of my 
family‘ it is to them that I look for happiness, 
if ever I am rélieved from -this anxious and 
béistérdus life, and in them I hope for every 
thing: ‘Tell the children that Bounce is very 
well and véry fat, yet he seems not to be con- 
tent, and sighs so piteously these long even- 
ings, that I am obliged to sing him to sleep, 
and have sent them the song. 
Sigh no more, Bouncey, sigh no more, 
were deceivers never ; 
Though ne’er you put one foot on shore, 
True to your master ever. 
Then sigh not so, but let us go 
Where dinner’s daily ready, 
Converting all the sounds of woe 
To heigh phiddy diddy ! 

“ Tt is impossible that at this distance I 
can direct and manage the education of my 
daughters ;, but it costs me many an anxious 
hour. , The ornamental part of education, though 
necessary, is secondary, and I wish to see their 
minds enlarged by a true knowledge of good 
and evil, that they may be able to enjoy the 
one, if it be happily their lot, and submit con- 
tentedly to any fortune rather than descend to 
the other, How do you feel since you were 
blockaded? Nothing certainly can be more 
presumptuous than that decree of Buonaparte’s, 
or more unjust than the seizure of property in 
neutral countries. I shall have great pleasure 
in being. sponsor to Sir William Blackett’s 
child ; and if it be a son, and he will make him 
a sailor, I desire my little Sarah will begin to 
teach him his compass, that he may know how 
ta'steer, his course in the world, which very few 
peopte do.” 

e cannot do better than conclude with this 
beautiful and characteristic letter. 








Angelo’s Reminiscences. 
Or this work, supplied from the memory of 
Mr. Angelo, the celebrated fencing - master, 
who, has seen,.as much of life and mixed as 


‘much with the World‘m: society as any indivi- 


dual we know, the first volume has been pre- 
pared for the préss. “Being in possession of a 
copy of it, we are fain to make an amusing 
page to our present Gazette, by copying a few 
miscellaneous examples of its curious and anec- 
“ma contents. ( 
gars” ra.—‘* I remember (says 
Mr. Angelo) Kh Skaites assuring me that 
the duchess (of Queensbury) and her friends 
went several nights in succession to a stage-box 
in the theatre, to support the Beggars’ Opera ; 
and that the worthy spinster Skaites, and others 
of the household, were present at its repre- 
sentation more than twenty nights during the 
season it came upon the stage. The incredible 
Success of this opera was supposed to be en- 
tirely owing to the squibs that it played off 
against the court. Many of these, though let 
off by: Gay, who was a disappointed candidate 
for court favour, were charged by Pope, whose 
wit ignited into a fiercer fire. The song of 
Peachum, the thief-taker, as written by Gay, 
aie less severe, until Pope altered the two last 
nes, © 
* The priest ealls the lnwyer a cheat, 
. The lawyer be-knaves the divine, 
the statesman, because he’s s0 great, 
+), , Thinks his trade is as honest as mine.’ 
These stood in Gay’s manuscript— 
* And there’s many arrive to be great, 
By a trade not more honest than mine.” 
The still: more audacious verses, which the 
‘ Wasp of Twickenham’ could claim entirely 
as his own, in the song of Macheath, after his 
‘being taken, were— 


* Since laws Were made for oon. 
To curb vice in others as well as me, 
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T wonder we han’t' better'company {00 ¥ 
iD 


‘Upon Tyburn tree.’ { 


” 


These, it: appears, were. not only: Pope’s, ‘but 


most of the satirical parts at the.court 
and the courtiers, which make so: donsiderable 
a part of the opera, were contributed; by his 
epigrammatic pen. 

Horne Tooke.—“ The celebrated Mr. Horne 
Tooke lived in. Richmond Buildings, Dean 
Street, Soho, within a hundred yards of our 
house. He frequently was a visitor there; 
and he used to amuse old Mr. Sheridan, and 
some others, by singing a parody on ‘ God save 
the King.’ This playful humour was chiefly 
exercised at his own house; for my father, 
never forgetting that he was a foreigner, and 
obligated to the royal family, would not allow 
even his best friends to speak disrespectfully of 
the king or the government under his roof. 
[ think it was whilst Mr. Tooke resided here, 
that he quarrelled with Mr. Wilkes, which 
gave rise to some verses in the newspapers and 
magazines of the day, and in which, it was 
said, they called each other names, by proxy. 
Bach pretended to side with Tooke, and Abel 
with Wilkes; for an amusing mock. political 
war was carried on by our next-door neigh. 
bours, these waggish musicians. Abel, who 
had more dry humour than Bach, used to call 
the quarrel of Wilkes and Tooke the squabbles 
of Bot and Geddle (Pot and Kettle.) * * 

“ The political quarrel to which I allude 
was. upon the Middlesex election, and the sub- 
ject of conversation in every house, excepting 
among the foreigners; with reference to whom, 
I remember Horne Tooke’s saying to my 
father, ‘ Thank your stars, Signor Angelo, 
that you are not an Englishman, for you may 
sit and eat your maccaroni in peace; but for 
all our liberty, a man cannot smoke his_ pipe 
without the danger of having it thrust down 
his throat.” There was, among other squibs 
alluding to this election, one, part of which I 
remember— 

* John Wilkes he was for Middlesex, 
He would be a Knight of the Shire; 
And he made a fool of Alderman Bull, 
And call’d Parson Horne—a liar.’ ” 

Sheridan. —[A masquerade was given at the 
Pantheon, in Oxford, soon after its erection : 
and Mr. A. relates the following :]—‘“* My 
father, on more than one public occasion, was 
appointed honorary master of the ceremonies at 
this resort of high fashion. On this, however, 
he went merely as a visitor, in character. The 
preceding day, my father entertained a dinner 
party, when the masquerade being the subject 
of conversation, it became a general question 
what character the elder Angelo should assume. 
‘ You, who have made so conspicuous a figure 
in the carnival, at Venice,’ said the elder Sheri- 
dan, *‘ must shine in an English mumming.’ 
Many characters were suggested, when my 
father, at the instance of my mother, chose 
that of a mountebank conjuror. This being 
settled, in complaisance to the lady hostess, by 
general acclamation, Richard Brinsley ‘said, 
‘Come, Doctor Angelo, give me pen, ink, and 
paper, and. I will furnish you with a card to 
distribute to ‘the motley crowd, who will sur- 
round you.’ The materials produced, he wrote 
the following jew d’esprit, talking, laughing, 
and entering into the chit-chat, all the while 
he composed it. ‘A Consuror.—Just arrived 
in thé Haymarket, from the very extremity of 
Hammersmith (where he has spent a number 
of years in a two-pair-of-stairs lodging), a most 
noted and extraordinary conjuror, having 
visited above nine different parishes in the 
space of a fortnight, and had the honour of 
exhibiting before most of the churchwardens 


st 


between Knightsbridge and’ Bretftford.' It is 
notin the power of words (unless some new 
language were invented for the purpose) to 
déscribe the extraordinary feats he performs. 
He takes a glass of wine (provided it be good), 
and; though you should: fill’ it up to the very 
brim, he will drink it off—with the greatest 
ease and satisfaction. He makes no scruple of 
eating a plate of cold ham’ and‘chicken, if it be 
supper time—before’ the face of the whole com- 
pany. Any gentleman or lady may lend him five 
or six guineas, which le puts into his pocket— 
and never returns if he ¢an help it. He takes 
a common pocket handkerchief out of his pocket, 
rumples it in his hand, blows his’ nose, and re- 
turns it into his pocket again, with the most 
astonishing composure. en gentlemen are 
talking on any subject’ on which there'appears 
a difference of opinion, he joins m the con- 
versation, or holds his ‘tongue — just ‘as: it 
happens. Any nobleman,’ gentleman, ‘or lady, 
may look him full in thé face, and — see 
whether they know him or not. In short, 
it-would appear quite incredible to enumerate 
the unheard-of qualities he possesses; and the 
unprecedented wonders ‘he performs ; and all 
for his own private emolument, and for no 
other motive or consideration whatever!’ This 
was immediately despatched to the printers in 
Wardour-street, and five hundred copies were 
composed and struck off, dried, pressed, and 
ready by twelve at night, which was considered 
a great effort of the press in those days, print- 
ing then not being despatched, as now, by the 
miraculous expedition of a steam-engine of 
thirty horse power. The masquerade, as ap- 
pointed and conducted at the Pantheon, at this 
period, was an amusement far different from 
the scandalous revelry and debauchery which 
have characterised these entertainments of later 
years. Here, persons of distinguished rank and 
reputation regulated the issuing of admission 
tickets, and the company- was select. The 
suppers, which were het, were sumptuous ; the 
wines were choice, and wit was c ed b 

decorum. People of the first fashion of ‘bot’ 

sexes went in character; and many eminént’ 
wits also, in appropriaté costume, ststained 
their assumed parts with that spirit and vigour 
which may vainly be sought in a tiodefn 
masquerade.”’ ’ 

“ Peter the Great.—There ha) to be an 
itinerant natural philosopher at the time Peter 
the Great was working, en char'pentier,’ in 
Deptford dock-yard. He knew that the’ ¢zar 
was a patron of genius ; so he obtained an in- 
terview, and, in ‘his royal presence, with a 
piece of an old bottle, a few pigments, and a 
lighted broomstick, he made, sur le champ, se- 
veral artificial stones, rubies, emeralds, and 
sapphires, which the czar had set in gold, and 
presented to many personages as marks of his 
favour. That which issupremely extravagant, 
in all works of art, is sure, for its'day at least, 
to meet with patronage.” 

* George thé Third.!The king’s reeollection 
of persons’ facés was no’ less’ rémurkable ‘than 
his faculty of rethenibering their actions. ‘ Tt 
was highly interesting,’"sald Cosway, “to ob- 
serve with what peréeption We disvérned, even 
at a single glancé afa the résentblance 
of the person’ frolt! when? I6 was painted, pro- 
vided his, majesty kinéw fie party.’ “A manu- 
script list of the’ ‘portraits was’ ‘prepared for 
their majesties on these royal ‘visits to the ex- 
hibition. The king, however, ‘used to take 
pleasure in discovering the names of the per- 
sons represented without referring to the list. 
When his majesty happened to fail, then, 
amidst the surrounding courtiers, it was the 
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the . It is due to his majesty’s can- 
dour, pa to add, that he would address 
whoever was nearest, and qualify those censures 
upon the painter, by saying, Lord B—— or 
Lady C_— is difficult—very difficult to paint. 
Yes! your portrait-painters have endless diffi- 
culties to surmount. Vandyke often failed in 
his resemblances. Kneller’s men’s mouths are 
all alike, and so are Lely’s ladies’ eyes. Eng- 
lish faces are the most difficult to paint of any 
faces in the world.’ The year in which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of the Right Ho- 
nourable James Fox was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, had some particular poli- 
tical feature connected with that great states- 
man, which I cannot bring to my recollection. 
Some allusion to the circumstance, which led 
to observations u the resemblance, several 


years afterwards, by the late Lord M——vy, his 
j observed, ‘ Yes—yes, very like, very 
like. Sir Joshua’s picture is finely painted—a 
fine specimen of art; but Gillray is the better 
limner. Nobody hits off Mr. Fox like him— 
Gillray is the man—for the man of the poeple. 
Like as my profile 

:9 


Hey! my lord—hey! 
Tower halfpenny. ! 


ona 





Scienriric Linrary—Vol. I. A Sysiem of 
Popular Geometry, &c.; Vol. If. of Alge- 
bra, &c.; Vol. Il. of Trigonometry, both 
Plane and Spherical ; with Logarithms, 
and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By George Darley, A.B, London, 1827. 
J. Dunean for J. Taylor. 

To the task of elementary scientific writing, 

Mr. Darley brings considerable powers and at- 

tainments. The works before us display an 

acquaintance with mathematics deeper and 
much more extensive than would be generall 
considered for the author of su 
humble and unpretending treatises. They 
shew a familiarity with the minute details of 
the sciences, which is indispensable in him who 
pretends to teach them, and which never can 
be acquired by mere private study, but must 
have been the result of a well-ordered academic 
education. 

The design of the Scientific Library is excel- 
lent, and precisely what was needed in these 
times, of wide-spreading illumination. It pro- 
poses to furnish a series of brief elementary 
works on the following subjects :—Geometry, 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Mechanics, Optics, 
and Astronomy. Those already furnished are 
written in the most popular style, and the ex- 
tent of each is adapted to the convenience of all 
persons whose object is not to immure them. 
selves in the penetralia of the temple of sci- 
ence; but to take a view, from the porch, of its 
internal proportions, as well as an outside coup 
@ il of its general structure and symmetry. 
Our, author has the merit of having accom. 
plished the very difficult task of imparting to 
the ratiocination in these popular treatises all 
the-vigour whieh could be expected from the 
most scientific works; so that, while he stores 
the reader’s mind with useful information, he 
exereises and strengthens the discursive powers, 
by the strictly logical. manner in which he 
converts that information into positive know- 


What we have just said in praise of. these 
works demandslittle qualification. It has been 
long, however, acknowledged, that every thing 
human has its fault ; and to this confession, as 
humiliating as it is true, the author of the Sci- 
entific Library must subscribe as well as others. 
Though we have awarded his treatises the ge- 
neral praise of strictness and logical accuracy, 
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there is one.of his doctrines,—that of “ Paral- 
lels,”—which is, like those of ‘all authors on 
the same subject, defective in the above parti- 
culars.. It was not left for Mr. Darley to re- 
medy the long-lamented imperfections of Eu- 
clid’s doctrine, nor to supply what all the great 
geometers from his tothe present age have been 
unable to furnish,—a system of parallels wholly 
unobjectionable. Our author, after the fashion 
of Alexander the Great, cuts through the knot 
which he cannot untie, and then conceives he 
has solved the difficulty. In fact, his definition 
of parallel lines assumes, covertly, the very 
thing to be proved; and it is no great wonder 
if, with this assistance, his doctrine afterwards 
proceeds as smoothly as could be wished. We 
grant that the assumption is not very violent, 
—no one unversed in the niceties of science 
would object to it, or think of cavilling at it; 
but it is not, as it ought to be, an aziom—and 
therefore a mathematician would never allow 
it. However adapted, therefore, as our author 
says, for “‘abbreviationand simplification ;” how- 
ever suited (against which we do not contend) 
for a popular treatise on Geometry, his doc- 
trine of parallels, considered in a strict mathe- 
matical sense, is a failure. Probably we do 
the author injustice by viewing it in this light: 
if he adopts it only as more convenient and fa- 
miliar than Euclid’s, without insisting on its 
superior validity, we have nothing to say 
against it. 

In his Algebra, likewise, Mr. Darley fails to 
give a clear and complete demonstration of the 
rule—that the product of minus by minus is 
plus. Here, however, as in the case of the 
‘* Parallels,”” he may set up the defence, that 
no one has given such a demonstration. We 
do not know that Bourdon himself has suc- 
ceeded. Finally, though careful to avoid ab- 
struse and technical words, which he reasonably 
condemns as improper for elementary treatises 
intended to be .popular, the author’s termino- 
logy is not every where irreprehensible. Thus, 
in his third volume, he uses the word gonio- 
metry to characterise that part of trigonometry 
which is employed ge | about angles. Now 
we do not impugn the philological accuracy of 
this term, so applied; but it has been so ap- 
plied before (having quite a different object in 
science), and we see no good reason for substi- 
tuting it here in place of the ordinary term. 

Upon the whole, however, we congratulate 
the public on the prospect which so useful a 
series of works presents, and the author on the 
success which has attended his exertions. But 
the most remarkable fact connected with this 
publication remains yet to be told. Sylvia, or 
the May Queen, a lyrical drama, which we had 
to notice some weeks since, as a very singular 
production, and exhibiting some of the very 
best with some of the very worst specimens of 
composition, is by the author of the Scientific 
Library. The words of the popular song— 
“ I’ve been roaming,” are also extracted from 
his Labours of Idleness. This variety of taste 
does not become the less extraordinary, when 
we recollect the wild, and indeed extravagant 
nature of the drama alluded to,—in which 
fairies and spirits (very unmathematical beings, 
we apprehend!) are introduced speaking in 
almost every measure of which poetry is ca- 
pable. 

Verba devolvit, nemariaque fettar 
Lege solutis. 

Had the versification been of the formal, me- 
thodical school of Crabbe, and the characterssuch 
very unromantic personages as that artist loves 





to portray, there would have been some appear- 


I 
ance of consistency between the two pursuits. 
But, as it is, there isnothing but contrast: We 
may gather, however, from this fact the prevail. 
ing disposition of the age—a love ‘of utility. 
Authors, now-a-days, though themselves ever 
so partial to the “gay science)?” find it 
necessary to cultivate those sciences for which 
there is more patronage,—if they would 
not have the delights of Parnassus for their 
sole reward. And why should not this 
be? Plato, to whom Geometry owes some of 
its most beautiful elemen theorems, and 
directly or indirectly almost all its highest 
branches (the Geometrical Analysis, Geome- 
trical Loci, Conic Sections, &c.), was the most 
fanciful and imaginative of the ancient philo- 
sophers. Our own Chaucer is understood to 
have been a profound mathematician ; Bacon’s 
mind, though severely philosophical, was essen- 
tially poetical in his illustrations ; and we may 
also recollect the address of Halley, the astro- 
nomer, prefixed to Newton’s, Principia :— 

En tibi norma poli, et dive libramina molis, 
Computus en Jovis; &c. 

We have only to add, that in order to lead 
the student from the mere contemplation of 
the abstract beauty of mathematics, the author 
of the Scientific Library proposes to give a 
parallel series of works, which shall contain an 
application of the principles developed in the 
first series to practice and the business of life. 
These secondary treatises he denominates 
*¢ Companions.” If well executed, they will be 
invaluable. We look for them with consider- 
able interest. 





A Fireside Book; or the Account of a‘Christ- 
mas spent at Old Court. By the Author of 
May you like It. 12mo. pp. 231. London, 
1828. J. A. H % 

TruLy our author has well caught the spirit 
of the olden time—and a fine spirit it was: 
we say not but that, in some instances, change, 
even our modern change, has been improve- 
ment; that the clipt hedge and statued ‘yew 
are better left to their natural luxuriance; 
that the old high -backed chair had less of 
grace than the modern couch: but still ‘who 
does not turn back, and lend all imagination can 
to reality in the records of other days? They 
have lost nothing of their charm in the present 
delightful volume ; we seem as familiar with 
Old Court as if we knew every turn of the 
wilderness, and the sound of every light step 
that wandered through it. The characters are 
only sketches,—but such sketches as tell more of 
likeness than even a finished picture: and above 
all, we must speak in cordial praise of the 
fine, cheerful vein of religious feeling through- 
out. Among the tales introduced, our favour- 
ites are the History of a Savoyard Peasant, and 
Monica; but neither these, nor the very inte- 
resting one of Successful Ambition, are of a 
length to admit extracting entire, and they 
must not be spoilt by curtailment: we shall 
therefore content ourselves with some chance 
passages. What an exquisite account is this 
of a picture! 

“There are many finished pictures,’ and 

some few sketches by Holbein, about the 

room: one of them takes my fancy won- 
drously —a female head, some very young 
lady of the court, I suppose. The picture to 
me is quite affecting, yet nothing is —— 
in the attitude. The form is rather than 
otherwise, and attired in a-gown of sea-green, 
with a hem of gold. A thick veil, or rather 
wimple, falls in heavy folds from the back of the 
coif down upon the shoulders. The dress is stiff ; 





and the right hand, which is merely clasped 
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over the other, is ornamented with several 
circlets, of gold, one with a single 
enterald, in the centre. A chain of gold, or, I 
suppose I should say, a carcanet, hangs as 
as the waist, with a large cross suspended from 
its\all the gold is put on with real gilding. It 
is the contrast of the face to these stiff quaint 
ts that has always struck me. If ever 
a face was the index of a broken heart, it is os 
and yet the lady is evidently young, and the 
surface of her white forehead is as smooth as 
the soft, pale golden hair, parted so exactly 
above it. Her eyes, however, give that re- 
markable character to her face; they always 
meet the gaze with an expression so fixed, and 
at the same time so utterly wretched, that they 
seem to claim a sympathy from all.” 
And now for a touch of the sweet poetry with 
which the volume abounds. 
* A Lover's Song. 
Yi lovely, lady ! 
Soft and fair your skin’ 
Beauty’s pencil has been there, 
B colours fresh and rare ; 
Is all fair within? 
Yes; that blush, with modest glow, 
Sweetly telis what I would know. 
You are very gentle, lady! 
Humble 3 
i not words Ku artless praise 
Praise is not unmect, 
When the lip of truth doth find 
Language for th’ approving mind. 
You are very dear, sweet lady ! 
Will you hear my suit ? 
onest is 4 love, and pure, 
asting while my days endure; 
Why are you so mute ? 
Ah! you smile, and blush, and sigh, 
Ido ask no more reply.” 
We have spoken in praise of the descriptions, 
_we will give a specimen of them. 
-“\A..word or two about the hall and the 
i and no more descriptions at 
must speak of them, as strangers 


drawing-room, 
present; but I 
sometimes ask to be admitted to the sight of 
them. The hall is » aigpese and lofty, with 


lantera sky-lights in roof, and a fine oriel 
window ing to the ceiling of its recess. 
This hall, vast, as it is, being furnished with 
more regard to comfort than many modern par- 
loura, usually serves as the common sitting- 
rooms and very warm it is, I assure you, inthe 
depth of winter, for I have seen half the trunk 
of a. good-sized tree blazing and crackling in 
that immense chimney, spreading a cheerful 
light into remote corner, and gilding 
with fresh lustre the frames of the portraits 
that hang highest upon the walls. The draw- 
ing-room is indeed a charming room; many 
persons find fault with the immiénse sash win- 
dows, which, like those at Harpton Court, 
came into England with William the Third, 
and were put in the place of the former old 
casements by the knight’s fathers smitten, I 
suppose he was, by the glories of Dutch archi- 
tecture. For my part, I like the drawing- 
toom windows, for they let in floods of light, 
and make the room very cheerful, notwith- 
standing the hangings of Gobelin tapestry, and 
the ceiling of dark and pannelled oak. That 
ceiling, dark as it may be, is beautiful, for it is 
painted in some compartments with rich heavy 
wreaths of gorgeous flowers, and every cornice 
and every fluted beam enriched with colours 
and gilding. The tables, cabinets, high-backed 
chairs, nay, all the furniture in the drawing- 
Foom, is of ebony, with knobs and handles of 
1vory.; the chimney-piece of snow-white marble, 
and over it such a picture—a full-length por- 
trait of Lady Grace Fairfax, one of the ladies 
of the Pembroke family, who intermarried with 
that of Old Court, painted by that prince of 
Portrait painters, Vandyke. How pure, how 


perfectly unaffected appears that fair and deli- 
cate lady! what a feminine and modest ex- 
pression about her countenance and person ! 
How exquisitely clear her innocent brow! 
How like nature’s own delicate pencilling the 
agure veins there, and on the slender wrists 
under those bracelets of orient pearl! The 
eyes, the small full crimson lips, how full of 
sweetness! And then the draperies ; what a 
noble simplicity in those broad masses, broken 
with soft and lustrous light! and how like 
her great-grand-daughter, Grace Fairfax, as 
Richardson would have said, in her Vandyke 
dress !”” 
One more song, and we have done. 


*¢ Give me the naked heavens above, 
e br low, 


y ° 
I crave no red gold for my pouch, 
No wine-cup mantling high, 
Nor broidered vest, nor downy couch, 
On which the care-worn sigh : 
With conscience clear, and steadfast mind, 
My cares I whistle to the wind. 
If I am hw » I can wing 
The wild bird as he flies ; 


My vig’rous imps to don: 
The heron his dark plume to float 
My fearless brows 
ou say more, 
With pride and pomp and treasured store ?” 
We leave the book now to our readers ; and 
can only say, that if elegant language and in- 
teresting narratives can recommend these 
pages, they will be universal favourites. 





A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern Italy, Swit. 
zerland, Germany, and the Netherlands, in 
1825. By Seth W. Stevenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp- 846. London, Rivingtons. 

WirTHovr possessing the agreeable style and 

easy pen of Mr. Matthews, or the acute per- 

ception and caustic wit of Mr. Hogg, still Mr. 

Stevenson has contrived to present to the public 

two entertaining volumes, describing in plain 

and clear language what he has seen, and what 
future travellers may expect to see, in the tour 


‘comprehended in the title-page. The paths he 


has chosen, in the present mania for travelling, 
it must be owned, are rather beaten ones ; and 
perhaps a run from Calais and Lyons, thence 
by the regular road to Turin, Milan, and the 
Lago Maggiore, is rather too pompously de- 
scribed as a tour in France and Northern Italy. 
The whole of the author’s journey is performed 
in the space of twelve weeks ; but the beauties 
of the spots visited, the fame of the sights 
which come before the notice of the visitor on 
the way, and the pleasant, easy manner in 
which they are painted, render this work 
amusing; and it will be consulted with profit 
and pleasure by those who may have occasion 
to take a similar rwn, or even by those who, 
debarred from so much satisfaction, must rest 
contented with. the mere description of the 
charms they cannot enjoy. 

After returning over the Simplon into Swit- 
zerland, the writer traces his route from Ge- 
neva, by Berne, Thun, and Interlaken, to 
Lucerne—of -all which places he gives what 
appear to us, who have ourselves “ trodden 
a little in these paths,” pretty accurate details. 
His account of a very beautiful, we had almost 
said pathetic, monument near Lucerne, is ‘worth 
extracting. We wish we could communicate to 
our readers by words the expression of anguish 
on the visage of ‘the wounded lion. There are, 
however, some engravings to be obtained, which! 
depict it very admirably. 

“* After breakfast we went a short distance 





from the town, alittle way to the right of the 
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road leading to Zurich, in a very agreeable part 
of the environs, to see the monument raised 
to the memory of the brave Swiss guards who 
fell on the 10th of A t, 1792, in defending 
their post at the Thuilleries. It consists of a 
colossal lion, dying of a spear-wound received 
from behind : he lies stretched upon a heap of 
arms, which he has been defending to the last. 
The thought is, perhaps, unrivalled in its 
grandeur and simplicity; and the execution 
is hardly of inferior excellence. The attitude 
of the majestic animal, and the expression of 
suppressed anguish that pervades every feature 
of his noble countenance, are wond y fine. 
The work has been executed on the perpen- 
dicular face of a large and lofty rock, overhung 
with picturesque foliage, and laved at its base 
by a pool of spring water. Above the lion is 
this simple inscription: HELVETIORVM FIDEI 
AC VIRTVTI. low it are the dates of Ava. 
x. and Sep. 11. and 111. On one side the 
names of the officers who esca) death ; on 
the other, of those who fell victims to their 
devoted faithfulness and honour. M. Pfyffer, 
one of the survivors, now Colonel, had, it 
seems, long cherished the idea of commemorat- 
ing by some public monument the unconquer- 
able fidelity of his fellow-soldiers; and, en- 
couraged by the restoration of the royal family 
of France, he communicated his design and 
wishes to the public. Many of the Swiss can- 
tons subscribed liberally ; and the Bourbons 
proved their gratitude by munificent contribu- 
tions. A gentleman of Lucerne, who under- 
took to mention the matter at Rome, was 
taking coffee with Thorwaldsen; and after 
some conversation on the subject, requested 
that celebrated sculptor to commit his ideas 
to paper. The Danish artist sketched the very 
lion whose image we see at this place. The 
drawing is hasty, but executed with great force 
and freedom. It appears that the Colonel had 
desired to have the unyielding courage and 
unshaken fidelity of his countrymen represented 
under the symbolic form of a lion ; but that the 
dying lion was the idea of Thorwaldsen. His 
model for it is also exhibited in the lodge ; and 
the sculptor employed to work after it, has 
evinced no faint. shew of the same luminous 
talent which gave birth to so excellent a design. 
No sooner had the model arrived at Lucerne 
(Thorwaldsen himself having examined the 
nature of the stone, and pronounéed it durable, 
and calculated in every other respect for the 
purpose), than the artist commenced his Jabours, 
hollowed out the grotto, and in little more than 
a year the bas-relief was sculptured in the living 
rock.” 

The costumes of Switzerland always form’ a 
source of great attraction to foreigners, partly, 
perhaps, from their gaudy colours, (principally 
red, and blue, and yellow), but more, possibly, 
from their total difference from the dresses of 
all other peasants within the usual scope of a 
tourist’s journey. The costume of the canton 
of Lucerne is described as ‘‘extremély pretty 
and becoming to ‘the young»; but has a disgust. 
ing effect as worn iby the old, whose gray hair 
and spindle shanks ‘suit ill with the bonnet, 
long tresses, and short petticoats, which apper- 
tain to the dress. Lo the young, onthe con- 
trary, it imparts a charm of appropriate interest, 
especially when assumed by a bonny lass some- 
what above the mere paysanne. ‘The flat bonnet 
of straw is put on with art and taste, and deco- 
rated on the top with four bunches of ribands 
and a fifth of flewers. Theshair is parted from 
the forehead a-la-Madonna, nd falls behind in 
two ‘long braids. The dress is very peculiar. 





The intricacies which vedeck :the bust, a per- 





lexing of mingled chains and buttons, 
: ee of, brass. and silver joints 
of lace and embroidered velvet, defending the 
bosom from the most penetrating glances, are 
utterly indescribable by words... The petticoat, 
which, suspended from the shoulders, | is com- 
monly of two colours, is divided circularly by a 
riband in the middle of its length, which 
reaches a little below the knee; and the azure 
garter is upon-occasions not invisible. Indeed 
there may be a spice, of coquetry in this same 
briefness of the petticoat ; for the leg and ankle 
are in general. well turned, and make a fair 
display when dressed in a tightly-drawn cotton 
stocking, of the finest. texture and the purest 
white, and further set off by a neat shoe and a 
pretty foot. A lass thus attired in her Sunday 
suit, with solongbty nogralen features and a smil- 
ing countenance, is an attractive and pleasing 
object in the.,social picture of this charming 
canton., For figure, feature, and complexion 
in the sex, however, Lucerne must yield. the 
palm, to Berne.’ 

We.-can hardly afford space to say more of 
this work. Mr, Stevenson wends from Switzer- 
land northward, by Stutgard, to Frankfort and 
Mentz, and then takes the usual course down 
the Rhine to Cologne, whence. he comes home, 
through Aix-la-Chapelle and Brussels. This 
is the general outline of his Tour :. the particu- 
lars are well filled up; and we were rather 
tempted to extract a list of religues to be seen 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ; which, as well as our 
memory serves us, seem to have been on the 
increase since we left them,—but we refrain, 
and leave the Tour, as one interesting in itself, 
and likely to be very useful to future travellers, 
to the patronage it well merits, 


Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland. Part II. 
(Second Notice.) 
AccorpD1INne te the promise made in our first 
notice of this charming little volume, we return 
to. Mr, Crofton Croker’s fairy favours, with the 
view of adding some of their poetical incanta- 
tions;to the prose attraction of the tale of Gol- 
lerus (No,|560). 


and 
tothe 
to, 
att} power to elbow, Maurice, and 
a, fair, sind, in the solemn, , 
man, a dancing. 
there. to.keep-order.. ‘ Tis a pity,’ said he, 
‘if we ’d let the piper ran dry after such 
music ;, ’t would be a disgrace to I . that 
didn’t come .on it since the week of the three 
Sundays.’ So, as well became him, for he was 
always a decent man, says he, ‘ Did you drink, 
piper 2”. .* I will, sir,’ says Maurice, answering 
the question on the safe side ; for you never yet 
knew piper or schoolmaster who refused his 
drinks *-What-will-you drink, Maurice ?’ says 
Paddy. ° I ’m no. ways parti >’ says Mau- 
rice; ‘ I drink any thing, and give God thanks, 
barring raw water: but if ‘tis all the same to 
you, mister D y be you wouldn’t lend 
me the loan, of a i pv ??. ‘I’ve no 
glass, Maurice,’ said Paddy; ‘I’ve only the 
bottle." “* Let that be no hindrance,’ answered 
just holds a glass.to the 
ve. ma jsure.’ So Paddy 
usted him with fool 
was he; and, to his cost, he found, that though 
a mouth might not hold more than 
the glass at one time, yet, owing to the hole in 
his throat, it took many a filling. ‘ That was 





no-bad-—whisky;-neither;”-says “Maurice, -hand- 
ing» babk! the’ empty bottle. ‘< By ‘the’ holy 
frost;'then !” says Padiy, ©7tis‘but’ cotild com- 
fort thére”s-in that béttle now } and ’tis your 
word we must take for the strength of the 
whisky,» fer you ‘ve left' us no sample to judge 
by:s’‘andte be sure’ Mauri¢e had’ not.” 

We would gladly, if the space which we can 
devote. to: this tume~ permitted, extract the 
ballad .of the Lord of Dunkerron. | ‘This not 
being in our power, we' proceed to the Hood-like 
effusion of the Death Coach, which is strongly 
impressed with Mr. Croker’s fondness of topo- 
graphical description, and, we presume, cor- 
rectly pictures the localities in the neighbour- 
hood of Cork. 

** The Death Coach. 


’Tis midnight!—how gloomy and dark ! 
By Jupiter there’s not a star !— 

Tis fearful !—'tis awful !—and hark ! 
What sound is that comes from afar? 


Still rolling and rumbling, that sound 
Makes nearer and nearer approach ; 

Do I tremble, or is it the ground ?— 
Lord save us! what is it ?—a coach ! 


A coach !—but that coach has no head ; 
And the horses are headless as it ; 

Of the driver the same may be said, 
And the passengers inside who sit. 


Seethe wheels! how they fly o’er the stones ! 
And whirl, as the whip it goes crack : 

Their = are of dead men’s thigh-bones, 
And the pole is the spine of the back ! 


The hammer-cloth, rae f enter, 
Is a.pall rather mildew’d by mee $ 
And to light this strange coach on its way, 
Two hollow skulls hang up for lamps 
From the gloom of Ra‘ churchyard, 
They dash’ down the hill of Glanmire ; 
Pass Lota in gallop as hard 
As if horses were never to tire! 


With le thus headless ’tis fun 
To drive in such furious career ; 
headlong their can’t run, 
Nor coachman be headdy from beer. 
Very s' is the Tivoli lane, 
But up-hill to them is as down; 
Nor the charms of Woodhill can detain 
These Dullahan: 


- 


Could 


And 


$s rushing to town. 
they feel as I’ve felt—in a song— 
‘orbade them A 


A spell that fi 
They'd a i 


after their head lose thels heart ! 


But before we do this, we 
and. 


No matter: ‘tis past twelve.o'clock ; 
T h the streets they sweep on like the wind, 
And, ing the road to Blackrock, 
Cork city is soon left behind. 
Should they hurry thus reckless 
To su instead of to bed, 
The will be wrong, 
If he charge it at so much a head! 


—_ Dor- As till now, all who drove to his door, 
~master, who was 


Possess’d at least one crown a-piece. 
Up the Deadwoman’s hill they are roll’d; 
fRonseumennah is quite out Se ng 
Ballintemple they reach, and ! 
At its churchyard they stop and alight. 
* Who's there ?’ said a voice from the nd; 
* We've no room, for ay om a te full.’ 
* O room must be speedily found, 
For we come from the parish of Skull. 
* Though Murphys and Crowleys a 
On headstones of etter'd p 7 
Though Scannels and Murleys lie here, 
Fitzgeralds and Toomies beside; 
* Yet here for the night we lie down, 
To-morrow we speed on the gale ; 
For having no heads of our own, 
We seek the Old Head of Kinsale.’ ” 


Woodhill, which Mr. Croker has mentioned 
with so much gallantry, is the residence of 
Mr. Penrose, and possesses a curious gallery of 
paintings, where the first efforts of Barry’s 
pencil are preserved, as well as some of his later 
works. _But Woodhill has many interestin 
recollections attached to it, respecting whi 
Mr. Croker ought not to have been silent. 
Here it was, we believe, that the romantic at- 
tachment between Emmett and the accom- 
plished Miss Curran commenced,—and here, 





after her lover’s execution,. she. xetiped heart- 
broken, yet endeavouring to conceal. the gri 
of which she was the silent. prey. .Miss Cur. 
ran’s melancholy story, has been em in 
the exquisite verses of Moore, in:the Ir 
lodies; and in the no less, exquisite p 
Washington Irving, in his Sketch-Book,._, 

We know not why a merry balled should 
call forth this melancholy train. of thought; 
but since it is so, we will indulge our humour, 
and quote from a note, on the well-told story of 
Teigue of the Lee, a translation from the Irish, 
which happens to fall in with our fancy. 

* Connected with the belief of supernatural 
voices, a common superstitious notion may be 
worth mentioning here. It. is popularly be- 
lieved in Ireland, and possibly in other coun. 
tries, that when a friend or relative dies, a warn- 
ing voice is heard; and the greater the space 
between the parties, the more certain the sound. 
The following is an attempt at ing an 
Irish song founded on this idea, which is sung 
to a singularly wild and melancholy air : 

A low sound of song from the distance I hear, 

In the silence of night, breathing sad on my ear! 
Whence comes it? I know not—un the note, 
And unearthly the tones through the air as they float; 
Yet it sounds like the lay that my mother once sung, 
As o’er her first-born in his cradle she hung. 

ion parted from her, far away from her home, 

Init che Gut vende over the bilowySene 
This low-breathing murmur of ess to me! 

What gives it the power thus to shake me with dread ? 
Does it say, that sad voice, that my mother is dead ?"» ' 

The Notes of this volume are as varied ‘as 
curious ; but we cannot enter upon the wide 
field they open. We must rather finish with 
a single specimen of the capital)» Daniel- 
O’Rourke-like story of Ned Sheehy’s Excuses, 
which gives us authentic parti 
power said to be. possessed by certain persons 
over horses, and has been the ground«work, 
recently, of some pretty fictions. 

‘“* Ned Sheehy, in his power over horses, i 
said to be a second Whisperer. To the E 
reader this may appear obscure, but. it will be 
well understood in. the south of Ireland: ‘The 


4 Reverend Horatio Townsend, in. his: valuable 


Statistical Survey of Cork, gives so remarkable 
an account of the Whisperer, that the length 
of the extract will. doubtless, ‘be pardoned: 
‘ Among the curiosities of this district’ (New- 
market) ‘may be properly: ineluded a very 
extraordinary power displayed by one of its 
natives, in controlling and ing the re- 
fractory disposition of horses. ‘What I am 
about .to relate will appear almost incredible, 
and is certainly very hard to be accounted for ; 
but there is not the least doubt of its truth. 
Many of the most respectable inhabitants have 
been witnesses of his performances, some of 
which came within my own knowledge. He 
was an awkward, ignorant rustic, of the lowest 
class, of the name of Sullivan, but better known 
by the appellation of the Whisperer—his oc- 
cupation, horse-breaking. The nickname he 
acquired from a vulgar notion of his being able to 
communicate to the animal what he wished by 
means of a whisper, and the singularity of his 
method seemed in some degree to justify the 
attribute. In his own neighbourhood, the 
notoriety of the fact made it appear less re- 
markable ; but I doubt if any instance of simi- 
lar subjugating talent is to be found on reeord. 
As far as the sphere of his control extended, 
the boast of veni, vidi, vici, was more ame | 
claimed by Sullivan than by Cesar -himsel 

How his art was acquired, or in what it con- 
sisted, is likely to remain for ever unknown, 
as he has lately’ (about 1810) ‘left the world 
without divulging it. His son, who follows 





the same trade, possesses but a small portion 





of that’ 
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Se RA on 
of the. art, ree bole fon never learned the 
true 8 or incapable of putting it 
in tice." The wonder of his a se 
sisted ‘in ‘the celerity of the operation, which 
was med in P inka fi and without any 
apparent means of coercion. Every descrip. 
tion of ‘horse, or even mule, whether pre- 
viously broke or unhandled, whatever their 
ar vices or ill habits might have been, 
submitted without shew of resistance to the 
magical influence of his art, and in the short 
space of half an hour became gentle and tract- 
able. The effect, though instantaneously pro- 
duced, was generally durable. Though more 
sibmissive to him than to others, they seemed 
to have acquired a docility unknown before. 
When sent for to tame a vicious beast, for 
which he was paid more or less according to 
distance, ly two or three guineas, he 
directed the stable in which he and the object 
of the experiment were placed to be shut, with 
orders’ not to open the door until a signal 
given. After a téie-d-iéte of about half an 
hour, during which little or no bustle was 
heard, the signal was made, and upon opening 
the door the horse appeared lying down, and 
the man by his side, playing familiarly with 
him, like a child with a puppy-dog. From 
that time he was found perfectly willing to sub. 
mit to any discipline, however repugnant to 
his nature. before. I once,’ continues Mr. 
Townsend, ‘ saw his skill tried on a horse 
which: could never before be brought to stand 
for @ smith to shoe him. The day after Sul- 
livan’s half-hour lecture, I went, not without 
some: iticredulity, to the smith’s shop, with 
many other curious tators, where we were 
itnesses of the complete success of his art. 
is, too, had been a troop-horse, and it was 
supposed, not without reason, that, after regi- 
mental discipline had failed, no other would 
be'found availing. I observed that the animal 
appeared terrified whenever Sullivan either 
spoke or looked at him ; how that extraordinary 
ascendancy could have been obtained, it is dif- 
ficult, to conjecture. In common cases this 
mysterious: preparation was unnecessary. He 
Seemed to’ possess an instinctive power of in- 
spiring, awe, the result, perhaps, of natural 
intrepidity, im which I believe a great part of 
his art i though the circumstance of 
the: téte-2-téte shews that, upon particular 
oceasions, something more must have been 
added ‘to it. ‘A faculty like this would, in other 
, have made a fortune ; and I understand 
that great offers have been made to him for 
the exercise of his art abroad. But hunting 
was his passion. He lived at home in the 
style most agreeable to his disposition, and 
nothing could induce him to quit Duhallow and 
the fox-hounds.’ ” 
We suspect that injecting opium or some 
other drug into the ear was the chief point of 
this grand secret. 





Tales of a Grandfather. 
Unasve to complete what we wished to say of 
this work-in our last No., we now add the few 
remaining remarks and extracts which we pro- 


Of James III. the subjoined is spirited and 
faithf 


— 


_“* It was after the fall of the Boyds that the 
king came to administer the government in 
person, ‘and that the defects of his character 

gall to-appear. He was timorous—a great 
ree oe. warlike age; and his cowardice 
nade suspicious of his nobility, and par- 
ticularly of his two brothers. He was fond of 





money, and therefore did not. use that: gene- 
rosity towards his powerful subjects whichiwas 
necessary to secure. their, attachment; but, on 
the contrary, endeavoured. to obtain riches, by 
encroaching upon the, rights both. of clergy:and 
laity—and_ thus made, himself at once hated 
and contemptible. He was fond! of the fine 
arts, as they are called,—a disposition: graceful 
in a monarch, if exhibited with’ due regard to 
his dignity. But he made architects and musi- 
cians his principal companions, excluding his 
nobility from the personal familiarity to which 
he admitted those whom the haughty barons 
of Scotland termed masons and fiddlers. Coch- 
ran, an architect, Rogers, a musician, Leonard, 
asmith, Hommel, a tailor, and Torphichen, a 
fencing-master, were his counsellors and com- 
panions. These habits of low society excited 
the hatred of the nobility, who began to make 
comparisons betwixt the king and his two bro- 
thers, the Dukes of Albany and Mar, greatly 
to the disadvantage of James.” 

This monarch’s minions were at last hanged 
over Lauder Bridge, by the then famous Bell- 
the-Cat and his associates. There is a very 
curious relation respecting the corpse of James 
IV. who was killed at Flodden. Sir Walter 
says: ‘* the fate of these relics was singular and 
degrading. They were not committed to the 
tomb; for the Pope, being at that time in an 
alliance with England against France, had laid 
James under a sentence of excommunication, 
so that no priest dared pronounce the funeral 
service over them. The royal corpse was there- 
fore embalmed, and sent to the monastery of 
Sheen in Surrey. It lay there till the refor- 
mation, when the monastery was given to the 
Duke of Suffolk; and after that period, the 
body, which was lapped up in a sheet of lead, 
was suffered to toss about the house like a 
piece of useless lumber. Stowe, the historian, 
saw it flung into a waste room among old pieces 
of wood, lead, and other rubbish. Some idle 
workmen, ‘ for their foolish pleasure,’ says the 
same writer, hewed off the head; and one 
Lancelot Young, master glazier to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, finding a sweet smell come from thence, 
owing, doubtless, to the spices used for em- 
balming the body, carried the head home, and 
kept it for some time; but in the end caused 
the sexton of St. Michael’s, Wood Street, to 
bury it in the charnel-house. Such was the 
end of that. king, once so proud and powerful.” 

Of the fierce border clans many characteristic 
traits are related, most of them savage and 
barbarous enough. 

“ The situation of these clans on the fron- 
tiers exposed them to constant war; so that 
they thought of nothing else but collecting 
bands of their followers together, and making 
incursions, without much distinction, on the 
English, on the Lowland Scots, or upon each 
other. They paid little respect either to times 
of truce or to treaties of peace, but exercised 
their depredations without much re, to 
either, and often’ occasioned wars which would 
not otherwise have taken place. | It is said of a 
considerable family on the Borders, that when 
they had consumed all the cattle about the 
castle, a pair of spurs was placed on the table, 
in a covered dish, as a hint that must ride 
out and fetch more. The chiefs and leading 
men told down their daughters’ portions ac- 
cording to the plunder which they were able to 
collect in the course of a Mi moon, 
when its prolonged light allowed them opportu. 
nity for their freebooting excursions. They 
were very brave in battle; but in time.of peace 
they were a pest to their Scottish neighbours.” 

On one occasion, the chief of the Homes was 
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executed—a brave French knight, De Bastie» 
béing then warden. 

»* Dhe office of warden had belonged to the 
Lord Home; and his friends, numerous, er- 
ful, and inhabitants of the eastern frontier, to 
which the office belonged, were equally de- 
sirous to avenge the death of their chief, and 
to be freed from the dominion of a stran; 
like De la Bastie, the favourite of Albany, 
whose authority Lord Home had been executed. 
Sir David Home, of Wedderburn, one of the 
fiercest of the name, laid an ambush for the 
unlucky warden, near , in Berwick. 
shire. De la Bastie was compelled to fly, in 
hopes to gain the Castle of Dunbar ; but near 
the town of Dunse-his horse stuck fast in a 
morass. The pursuers came up and put him 
to death. Sir David Home knitted the head, 
by the long locks which the deceased ‘wore, to 
the mane of his horse, rode with it in triumph 
to Home Castle, and placed it on a spear on 
the highest turret. The hair is said to be yet 
preserved in the charter chest of the family. 
By this cruel deed, Wedderburn considered 
himself ‘as doing a brave and gallant thing in 
avenging the death of his chief and kinsman, 
upon a friend and favourite of the Regent, al- 
though it does not appear that De la Bastie 
had the least concern in Lord Home’s execu- 
tion.” 

James V. made terrible examples of these 
freebooters, both in the south and north; and, 
by and by, the laws of the land began to assume 
some form. 

*< For the decision of civil questions, James V. 
invented and instituted what is called the Col- 
lege of Justice, being the supreme court of 
Scotland in civil affairs. It consisted of four- 
teen judges and a president, who heard and 
decided causes. A certain number of learned 
men, trained to understand the laws, were ap- 
pointed to the task of pleading the causes of 
such as had law-suits before these judges, who 
constituted what is popularly termed the Court 
of Session. These men were called advocates ; 
and this was the first establishment of a body 
regularly educated to the law,—which has ever 
since been regarded in Scotland as an honourable 
profession, and has produced many great men. 
James V. used great diligence in improving his 
navy, and undertook what was at the time 
rather a perilous task, to sail round Scotland, 
and cause an accurate survey to be made of the 
various coasts, bays, and is’ harbours and 
roadsteads of his kingdom, many of which had 
been unknown to his predecesstrs even by 
name.’’ 

We have only to add, that the’ author sides 
warmly with the Reformation; and that there 
are a few examples of carelessness in style. His 
work, however, is likely to make him as great 
a favourite with the young ‘as he already is 
with all other ages. 
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(Second notice conclusion.) 
THE annexed instances of concentration of 
sound are as curious ‘aia Well written as the 
extracts with which we’érithéd our preceding 
Number. sist ont 90 380 
*“ The reason ‘why 4° tube’ Coriveys sound so 
far, is, that its’sides cOjifine’ or repress, by 
a continued reflection, ‘the ‘advancing sound 
which in the open’ aif-would quickly spread 
laterally, and be dissipated. And the reason 
that the plane surface of a smooth wall, or of 
water, &c., also sony sound so far, is, that 
it similarly prevents the lateral spreading and 
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dissipation, although only on one es ’ 


sons far apart may converse along a th 
wall. — voice of a street-crier, in a 
town situated on the border of a lake, may be 
heard across the water in a calm evening at a 
distance of more than five miles—the sound 
of bells, of course, is audible much farther. — 
And in the stillness of night, a steam-boat, by 
the splashing of its wheels, will announce its 
$ waiting, at a distance of 
If a sound-reflecting surface be 

curved inwards, that is, concave, it not onl 

prevents the spreading of any sound . whic! 
passes along it, but is constantly condensing 
such sound, by driving the external part in- 
wards, Hence in a circular , such as a 
gallery under ad persons to the wall 
may whisper to other at all distances. 
An‘ ear-trumpét is. a tube wide at one end, 
where the sound enters, and narrow at the 
other, where the ear is applied: its sides are so 
curved, that, according to the law of reflection, 
all the sound which enters is brought to a focus 
in the narrow end. It thus increases manifold 
the intensity of a sound which r the ear 
through it, and enables a person whe has be. 
come deaf to common conversation, to mix 
again with pleasure in society. The concave 
hand held behind the ear answers in some de- 
gree the purpose of an ear-trumpet, and in a 
very large theatre is sometimes useful even to 
—_- of the quickest hearing. —A_ notorious 
tance of a sound-collecting surface was the 
ear of Dionysius, in the dungeons of Syracuse. 
The roof of the prison was so formed as to 
collect the words, and even whispers, of the 
unhappy prisoners, and to direct them along 
a hidden conduit to-where the tyrant sat 
listening. The wide-spread sail of a ship, 
rendered concave by a gentle’breeze, is also 
collector of sound. It happened once on 
a ship sailing along the coast of Brazil, 
100 miles from land, that the persons walking 
on, deck, when passing a particular spot, always 
heard most distinctly the sound of bells, 
ing, as,in human rejoici All on board 
listened and were amined § but the phenome. 
non, Was mysterious and inexplicable. Months 
afterwards, by comparing notes, it was ascer- 
tained that at the time of observation the bells 
af the city of St. Salvador, on the Brazilian 
coast, had been ringing on the occasion of a 
festival the sound, therefore, favoured by a 
gentle wind, had travelled over 100 miles of 
smooth water, and had been brought to a focus 
by the sail in the particular situation on the 
deck where it was listened to. It appears from 
this, that a machine might be constructed, hav- 
ing the same relation to sound that a telescope 
has to light. The speaking trumpet is made 
according to the same law of reflected sound, 
with the view of directing the strength of the 
voice to a particular point. The sea captain 
uses it to send his orders aloft, where the un- 
aided voice would be lost in the noise of the 
wind and waves—or to hail ships at a distance. 
A similar form of mouth is used for the bugle 
horn and common, trumpet, and fits them to 
sound the note of command amid the uproar of 
contending armies. Some amusing effects have 
been _Sperating on sounds with 
tubes and concave surfaces. What was termed 
the invisible girl, was.a contrivance where the 
questions of visitors were caught by a concealed 
concave; and carried to she director, who sat at 
a distance; and his replies, as in the whispering 
» became audible to the imquirers alone. 
he concave, un ing, and perfectly polished 





surface of many sea sh fits them to catch, 
to concentrate, and to return the pulses of all 
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‘om Within, Which closely resembles the sound 
of the distant o¢ean—'so’, , that the 
spitited boy, after stadyinig the interesting 
storiés of Voyager's, which paint’ Waiizets to be 
nobly braved, ahd charts of natitré to be seen 
in distant lands, often feeds his itiagination 
with this voice of the shell, and fancies himself 
already riding among the billows.” 

We conclude with some excellent observa- 
tions on the important subject of rail-roads. 

* In reviewing the history of the human 
race, we find every remarkable increase in 
civilisation to have taken place very much in 
proportion to the facilities of intercourse enj 
in particular situations ; first, therefore, civili- 
sation og along the banks of greatrivers, as 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Ganges ; or 
along the shores of inland seas and archipelagos, 
as in the Mediterranean and the riumerous 
islands of Greece ; or over fertile and extended 
plains, as in matiy parts of India. The reason 
is obvious. When the situation thus binds 
a great number of individuals into one body, 
the useful thought or action of any talented 
individual, and which, were he in the insulated 
state, would soon be forgotten and lost, ex- 
tends its influence immediately to the whole 
body, and becomes the thought or action of all 
who can benefit by it: it is recorded for ever, 
as part of the growing science or art of the 
community. And in a numerous society, such 
useful thoughts and acts are more frequent, 
because an emulation arises in all the pursuits 
that can contribute to the well-being of the 
society, from each individual feeling that he 
has the eyes of a multitude upon him, and that 
the rewards of excellence will be proportionally 
great. Men soon learn to estimate aright these 
and many other advantages of easy intercourse : 
and after having seized with avidity all the 
stations naturally fitted for their purposes, they 
begin to make new stations themselves, and to 
improve upon the old: they create rivers and 
shores and plains of their own, that is, they 
construct canals and basins and roads; and 
thus connect regions which nature seemed to 
have separated for ever. In the British isles, 
whose favoured children have so proudly taken 
the lead in shewing the prodigies which wise 
policy may effect, the advantages arising from 
certain lines of canal and road first executed, 
soon led to numberless similar enterprises, 
and within half a century the empire has been 
thus intersected in all directions: and it seems 
as if the noble work were now to be crowned by 
the substitution of level rail-ways for many of 
the common roads and canals. Several rail- 
ways of considerable extent have already been 
established, and although they and the carriages 
upon them are far from | the perfection 
which philosophy says they will admit, the results 
have been very satisfactory. If we suppose the 
progress to continue,'and the price of transport- 
ing things and persons to be reduced by them toa 
fourth of the present charge—and in many cases 
it may be much less—and if we suppose the 
time of journeying with safety also reduced in 
some considerable degree, of which there can be 
as little donbt—the general adoption of them 
would effect an extraordinary revolution and 
improvement in the state of society. Without 
in reality changing the distances of places, it 
would in effect bring all nearer to each other, 
and would give to every part of the kingdom 
the conveniences of town and country, of sea- 
coast and of highland district. A man, wher- 
ever residing, might consider himself virttally 
near to any other part ; for at the expense of the 


trembling about 
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time and money which lie now pays to goa 


short distance; he might #6-4—léng-one.. 


over-crowded and .unh parts; of, 
would scatter their inhabitants into the country; 
for the man of business would be as quickly and 
cheaply at his post from several miles off, as he 
is now from an adjoining streét. The prestnt 
heavy charges for bringing produce to market 
from great distances being nearly saved, the bu 
every where would purchase cheaper, arid the 
producer would be still better remunetated. In 
a word, such a change would arise as if the 
whole of Britain had been compressed by magic 
into a circle of a few miles in diameter, yet 
without any part losing aught of its magnitude 
or beauties. All this may appear visionary; 
but it is less so than it would have been, seventy 
years ago, to anticipate what has now come to 
pass, that the common time of travelling from 
London to Edinburgh would be forty-six hours. 
At the opening of the rail-road near Darlington, 
in 1825, a train of loaded carriages was dragged 
by one little steam-engine a distanive of twenty. 
five miles within two hours ; and in some parts 
of the journey the speed was more than twenty 
miles an hour. The whole load was equal toa 
regiment of soldiers, and the coal expended was 
under the value of a crown. Aii island with 
such roads would be an impregnable fortress ; 
for in less time than an enemy would require 
to disembark on any part of the coast, the 
forces of the country might be concentrated to 
defend it.’ 





Britton’s Exeter Cathedral. 4to. 1826s 


Longman and Co. 

We are so much ashamed to see the date 
upon this title-page, that we cannot let the 
year close upon us with the iniputation of 
having, entirely neglected so beautiful and 
valuable a work. Twenty-two engravings, 
of that high class which it ever been the 
author’s aim to reach; and biographical anec- 
dotes of the bishops, making a history of the 
see and cathedral of Exeter, conStitate the 
claim of this volume to as much admiration as 
any of the preceding volumes with which the 
same author has enriched the antiquities, the 
topography, and the fine arts, of ‘his  ‘Gouittry. 
We are sorry to be obliged at présent'to com- 
press our praises in these few words. 








The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. By the same. 4to. 1827. 
WE have here another estimable production of 
literature and art. It is exemplified by 
series of illustrations ‘drawn from the house 
and galleries of Mr. Soane; where, within 
a compass comparatively as small as this brief 
notice, so many distinguished of art 
of every kind are to be found. It is our 
intention to give a detailed review of this 

book. 


Almack’s Revisited. 3 vols. Saunders and 
Ottley. 
A SECOND edition of the very clever volumes 
of Herbert Milton, with a new name, to pre- 
vent its being confounded with the near 
synonyme of Herbert Lacy, though that is 
Pm frg one of the best novels of its class. Having 
alreaily 
say of Almack’s Revisited, that we 
it to be superior to the first Almack’s, 








reviewed Herbert Milton, we shall only 
consider 
which 
made so great a noise, and became so univer- 
sally popular. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
use Ava.* 

eh 3 “Yahnangehun, January 1st, 1827. 
’ Since the, beginning of September, I have 
be omy way to and from the golden — 

the Birman dominions, an account of which 
I know will be amusing to you, and which I 
shall now attempt to give you. 

The war having ceased, and there being 
nothing for me to do in the low countries, 
by reason of the inundation, I proposed to visit 

capital, with the envoy, Mr. Crawford, 
who was then about to set out: he was quite 
agreeable, and made an immediate application 
for me, as he wished a surveyor to accompany 
him. Westarted from Rangoon, in the steam 
vessel Diana, on the Ist of September last, 
and, without waiting any where on the way, 
reached the capital on the first of the month 
following. On arriving, we had a temporary 
building erected for us about two miles below 
the fortress, where we remained for one fort- 
night, before we were presented to his golden 
majesty, and during that period we were not 
allowed to enter the town. However, before 
the time of probation was past, we were invited 
toa feast of boats, which takes place once a 
year, in presence of the king and all the royal 
family, in state. It consists chiefly of races 
of war boats, the winner getting a present from 
the king, and the honour of rowing him in 
hits "state barge. For the purpose of giving us 
a good view, and keeping us out of the way 
(as we had not been presented), a large boat 
was anchored in the middle of the river opposite 
the king’s golden water palace, so that we 
could only see his majesty through spy-glasses ; 
however, we were much amused with the 
racing, and the activity and skilfulness with 
which the natives their canoes. Yt’ was 
indeed a beautiful sight to see the whole river 
covered with gilt war-boats. A few days 
after this we were presented :—elephants were 
provided for the purpose of conveying us, and 
we proceeded in state to the palace. This 
ig,.a_superb, building of wood, gilt all over, 
inside and out, with many roofs, one over the 
other, and ending ina spire, with a tee crown- 
ing all. Every thing appertaining to royalty 
or religion has a tee, or umbrella, on the 
summit of-it:--Phe~ palace is situated in the 
centre of a small but very neat town, called the 
Small, or palace town, at the north-east angle 
of the city of Ava. After taking off our shoes, 
as is the custom, we were ushered into a grand 
hall, where all the court were assembled, and 
had a place allotted for us in front of the throne. 
After a short pause, a signal was given by 
music, a folding-door, at the upper part of the 

e, flew open, and his majesty made his 
appearance, covered with gold and jewels from 
head to foot. At the moment of his coming, 
all present, saving ourselves, bowed their heads 
to the ground and lay prostrate. After the 
king had entered, the queen followed with the 
princess royal, and they took their seats on 
the throne. In a short, time, the monarch 
asked who were the strangers that sat before 
him, and was answered by the envoy, that 
Were subjects of the king of England, sent wi 
letters from the Governor-general of India, 
to congratulate his majesty on the peace, and 
t© propose a treaty of commerce between the 
twe nations, The king then asked how 
we had been incoming ? Whether the king of 
England was in health, and at peace with 





* Weare indebted to a friend for this very interesti 
account of the capital of the Birman empire, wit appeared 
at the conclusion of the late war. _— 
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the neighbouring nations ? All these questions 
were answered ; and the king, alter giving a 
few titles, having the list of our presents read 
over, and ordering refreshments to be placed 
before us, retired. His majesty is_a_good- 
looking man, of about forty, stout and well 
made; he wore a gold dress, which fitted him 
tight to the waist like armour, having projec- 
tions from the shoulders, which made him 
appear broader than he really was. The 
bottom part of his dress was a gold and red 
silk pussean or cloth round his loins ; his head- 
dress was a gold spiral helmet, similar to that 
which is represented in all figures of Gautema, 
or Boodh, but richly studded with rubies and 
diamonds ; his fingers were covered with rings ; 
and a large gold chain, of twenty-four strings, 
(which denotes the highest rank in the kingdom) 
was across his shoulder ; a gold and red velvet 
cushion was at his side, on which was his 
sword,—the scabbard and handle of which were 
of gold, studded with rubies. Her majesty 
the queen was ‘dressed in red and gold velvet 
robes, covered with gold spangled muslin; on 
her head she wore something like a Grecian 
helmet, of gold, inlaid with jewels. She is the 
first Birman queen who ever appeared on the 
throne with her husband. The king is doat- 
ingly fond of her, and she is rather good- 
looking than otherwise. In her public tharacter 
she is much feared by the people, but not liked 
by them. She is very religious, always build- 
ing some new mts | to Boodh; but I was 
told bya person, that when away from the king, 
and in her private apartments, she indulges in 
the delightful excesses of opium-eating :— this 
I have from very good authority. After we 
had refreshed ourselves, we retired below to 
the palace court to see the white elephant. 
This animal was standing on a rich carpet ; 
his trappings were of red velvet, gold, and 
rubies. The crook to guide him with was also 
of gold, inlaid with rubies. His colour is rather 
cream-colour than white. Like the rest of the 
grandees (for he is a lord), he has the province 
of Aracan (or at least had) to live upon, or (as 
the Birmans style it) to eat. Now that we have 
taken it from him, Heaven knows what he sub- 
sistsupon! The day after we were presented 
to the oad an order was issued from the lootoo, 
that the strangers might have liberty to go 
where they pleased, and accordingly the gates 
of the town were open to us. The next day 
we went to see the heir apparent, the only son 
of his majesty by a former wife : he is a boy of 
about sixteen years of age, and kept so much 
in the back-ground by the queen, that she 
does not allow him to appear in public with 
his father. At this boy’s private dwelling. 
house, therefore, we saw little or nothing 
worth mentioning. Suffice it to say, he is 
a good-looking lad, and was much gratified 
at our paying him a visit. The day following, 
we went to see the Prince of Tharawattee, the 
king’s own brother, and the man who succeeded 
to the command of the Birman army, after the 
death of Bundoolah, their famous general, who 
was killed at Donubew. The Prince of Thara- 
wattee (or Sarawaddy) is a fine-looking man, 
very like his brother, particularly partial to 
Europeans, and they say a person of sense, which 
is more than I can say for most Birmans. 

On the following day, we were ted to 
the Mendagee, or great prince, the title held 





long | by the queen’s brother. At his palace we met 


with a — reception, which let us into a 

e keeps the key of the treasury, which 
accounts for the way in which he received us ; 
nobody else would have been able to afford it: 





we could judge of this, by contrasting his pa- 
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entéting his hall of audience, a band o 

tiful women, dressed, alike, in suits of gold and 
red velvet, with spiral crowns on*their heads, 
struck up. There were als6, on'either side of 
the hall, several females, beautifully dressed, 
dancing to the mmsic. Soon after’ we were 
seated, the prince came forward with his wife 
and daughter. His appearance is that of a de- 
bauched character, and he is'known to be of a 
cruel disposition ; his daughter isa girl of about 
seventeen years of age, and beautiful ; she 
is very fair for a Birmah, and features are 
such that she would be reckoned handsome 
even in England ; her long hair reached to the 
knees: she was very fichly dressed. Report 
says she is about to be married to the Prince of 
Mendong, a half-brother to the king. ‘The 
Men ’s wife is a plain woman. Here we 
had refreshments placed before wus, as at all the 
other places. ‘These consistet! of betel-nut, 
tea, sweetmeats, fried crickets (not a bad thing, 
T can assure you, if one can only get over the 
idea of eating an insect), pickled tea, and 
sejjars : the last’ are so common, that it ofily 
shews one’s poverty not to have one always in 
one’s mouth, 

When we had paid all our visits, it was inti- 
mated to us that we might take ion of 
a good house, which is opposite to the king’s 
water palace on the Sa-kaing side of the 
river. As we had heretofore only occupied a tem- 
porary bamboo building, we gladly ed the 
offer, and removed immediately to Sa-kaing. 
During out stay there, and towards the end of 
November, I accompanied the botanist of the 
mission into the hills, and remained absent 
seven days: I saw very little worth stating in 
this trip; was nearly starved with cold 
our stay on the top’ of the highest peak, 

[ consider to be about 3000 or 3,600 feet 
above the level of the sea. Only fancy, ‘we 
had the thermometer at 56°. I can assure’you 
that I was very glad to return to the lowland 
once more. ing our absence, the envoy 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Birman 
authorities ; and the idea of sendin me’ over. 
land to Calcutta by Munnipoor was given ip, 
to avoid Birman suspicions. ‘This was an w- 
dertaking of the greatest risk. I was to'travel 
alone over a large tract of land yet unexplored. 

and where Europeans had never trod ‘before’ 

the hills over which I should have had to piss, 
inhabited by tribes not very amicable towards 
us, and half savages into the bargain :'so that I 
begin to think the jealousy of the ‘Burmese 
have been of some benefit to me. 

On the Ist or 24 of December we formed a 
party to visit the ancient capital of the king- 
dom. Umrapoora is situated about six miles 
north of Ava, on the same side of the river. 
We were greatly disappointed here, as we were 
refused admittance wi the walls. Whether 
this was a mistake or not, I cannot pretend to 
say. I heard, however, that it was in conse- 
quence of a number of Bengal prisoners not 
having been given up at the treaty of Yanda- 
boo, and whom the Burimese had'no wish we 
should see. A few days aftér our ‘visit to 
Umrai the king*invited' us’to the’ taming 
of a wild elephant, which had beet¥ coaxed from 
the forests by the decoy femalés : 'T shall give 

‘ou an account of the whole’ btisiness. 

At the N.W. angle of ‘the tity'there is a 
trap, formed by four walls, each about ‘sixteen 
feet in thickness, on which the spectators stand, 
with a palace for the king, on the face opposite 
the rising sun. There are two entrances to 
this square, with large swinging beams of teak 





wood before them, which beipg pulled on one 
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Aha 





and get out of the way of the-en- 

; animal is never caught 

ill he comes to this place ; he is enticed from 
ju: females {the king keeps forty 

of these'for this purpose). arriving 

e°trap, the females begin playing with 

and he is coaxed this way, till one female 
through the doorway of the trap, when 

she immediately returns, and slapping her trunk 
on srs oan calls the rest. ed this, they 
come ng altogether, keeping the wild one 
in the middle, and bustle through the doorway 
of the “whichis immediately shut upon 
them: ‘having delivered the wild one to 


and ‘are’ let out’: they are certainly the most 
—_ animals’ living. One: coaxes the 
wi into a corner, and the others, seizing 
the’ chante, goto the door, and are let out. 
The last one then runs round and round a 
in the centre of the square, till ‘it 
much a-head of the’ wild one;: that 
p the pursuit; when she makes a 
open doorway, which is instantly 
her, to the horror of the forest ani- 
rushes at it instantly, but is stopped 

Being now alone, he runs 
round to try and find a place of 
Seo a he presents himself, he 
y a spear, or frightened by a squib 
let off in his face; he sees his 


EpERRE 
site 
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t is only laughed at, and 
this is continued throughout 
Some of the natives are very bold 


on these occasions, allowing themselves ‘to be 
practi | the enraged elephant for a length of 
time, retiring, when fatigued, within the 
stockade : before we arrived, and at a former 


elephants are brought in ; these walk up 
to Id one, ‘and beat him, make him lie 
down, ‘and at last, towards evening, when the 
animal is nearly worn out, a man on a lar, 

‘ him, and with the help 
of “two ‘elephants, who hold him down, 
a collat is put round his neck, and he is chained 
to & postin’ such a'manner as not to be able to 
lie dowi—ndthing, ‘for a length of time, given 
him to‘eat,’ and he sees other elephants near 
him well treated and ‘well'fed. The king did 
not appear in state at this exhibition; we were 
close'to him, and he ‘spoke and conversed with 
us all: he gave us refreshments, plenty of 
pickled.tea and segars; and when the ele t 
was removed, wrestlers were sent for, and we 
passed the remainder’ of the day in looking at 
these... Before, we. retired, the king himself 
came up to us, and invited ‘us.to the. weaning 

py, of, .a,,young,.elephant. the following 
4 3 


ue 


bl “Rote the. plac, upon 


eee 


this hill there is a small 
with teak ; goes to 
his bower, and | t vourite elephants. 
Within this quadrangle all the female elephants 
were brought, with their young on in this 
country tame elephants breed—not so the case 
in India)—and the king chose the one he 


‘young oné:‘' Phé large 


form Gore al Btlebe- Mat pisces: Behind | While 
enclosed 


; brought:in's’ arid “with ‘a ‘mait on his‘ back, 
‘th getia slip-knot’ rourid the leg of the 

e sphant then’ retired to 

a ‘corner of ‘the ‘quadrangle, with’ the rope 
fastened about his''neéck;—-the females were 
then let out’at' the opposite door. The mother 
of the one thus detained, takes a sort of 
farewell of her offspring at the gateway, and joins 
theremainder of theherd. When the youngster 
finds that he cannot follow her, he becomes 
quite mad; but the old chap holds him tight ; 
and-always when he comes near him, gives him a 
kick and a poke. The young one is kept under 
this discipline all day: he is then tied up, 
and put under the care of two large elephants, 
who constantly attend him, and thrash him into 
Obedience. When the weaning was over, we 
retired with the king to see the fight: this 
consisted of several pairs of elephants rushing 
at each other, the winner overthrowing his 
antagonist, and the man on him obtaining a pre- 
sent from the hands of the king. On this oc- 
casion the king was dressed in a silk pussean, 
or lower ent; a white worked muslin 
jacket; with diamond buttons, and a gold chain 
across his shoulder; his turban was of gold 
spangled muslin, and his slippers of red velvet. 
It is the custom with the great men of this 
country to guide their own elephants. On 
retiring from the water palace, the king sent 
for his favourite elephant, mounted it, and 
with a golden crook guided it himself. This 
elephant is the most stately animal of the 
sort I have ever seen ; he held up his head 
in such a manner as to make one think that he 
knew the king of the golden empire—the lord 
of the white prep ag al eared of all 
elephants — (nobody else is allowed elephants 
in Birtnah but the king, though he lends them 
to all his nobles)—the lord of the golden palace 
—the sole controller of the present state of 
existence—the possessor of the magical sword, 
which turns every thing it touches into gold— 
was riding on his back. Two days afterwards 
was the day fixed for our departure from Ava. 
On this occasion we were requested to go to the 
palace, as the king had determined upon giving 
titles to such of the party as had not before 
received them. It appeared that none but the 
envoy had received titles, and his was sent to 
him at We accordingly repaired to 
the palace, and had our titles given to us in 
presence of the whole court. ey are plates 
of gold, with the title or name you are hence- 
forth to bear in the Birman empire engraved 
on them. You are. brought forward, and a 
person holding your title up, proclaims it 
aloud; it is then tied on your forehead, and 
registered in the Lootoo. Mine’ is locked up 
at this moment, and’T cannot get at it te tell 
you the Birman name ;° but it being translated 
into English, is, “He that is famed for victory.” 
This in Birmese is one word, and is the name 
by which T now go in Ava, ‘sizite the day it was 
giveti: After‘ receiving ‘our ‘titles, we retired 
to the steam-boat ; and at twelve o’clock on the 
12th day of December; 1826, the mission left the 


ral a how tea. A 


from whence I date this letter, and’ whieh’ you 
will see on the map, we ran a and 
have now been eight days, and are not 
ile here we have met with many very extra- 


0 things. er ae 
oil well these’ are about three milés ‘aiid’ a 


half inland, from the village of Yaytiangelon, | 
aud are in clusters of eight or ten’ together. 
All the Birmahs use this oil for burning, ‘in 
preference to any other. The wells are from 
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beams of teak Wwodd), oye. 
ér all the bie to te Dah 
There are also great quantities of ‘pettified 
wood to be found here —many’ ‘of 
which I have got. Fossil bones of ek ts 
there are also in great quantitie#."We' have 
collected many of these, and’ there will te fine 
scope for the philosophers of the present ‘day, 
who, no doubt, from this will be able to form 
some new theory of the formation of the world ! 
On passing the city of Pegham-mew, I went 
on shore, and walked all over the field that we 
fought on last year (on the 9th of February), 
and which was the last place where we met the 
Birmahs, and where they stood. We have 
just received news from Rangoon, that a Talien 
chief, by name Moung-zaat, has thrown off the 
Birman yoke, and declared ‘himself indépend. 
ent: he has taken ion” of Syriam and 
Dallah, and has threatened'the’ Wonghee at 
the head of affairs at . The Wonghee 
has written up to Ava for'an army of 3000 
men to quell the rebel; so, you see, the un- 
fortunate Birmahs have only got rid of uS‘to 
fight another foe. 


frem falling in 
tailed into each’ 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Murray has just published-an edition of 
Captain Parry’s first, second, and third Voy- 
ages for the Discovery of a North-west P 4 
(from 1819 to 1825, every year inclasive), iit” 
five small neat and cheap volumes, “I8md:; 
similar in size to Constable’s Mi. bat’ 
superior in the essentials of paper and printifiz? 
The original editions of these voyages’ weré 
costly, and beyond the reach of readers of even 
moderate means; and we are therefore the 
mere gratified to see them in a‘ form so wéll 
adapted for general circulation — not only for 
the common library, but for ‘the’ humble 
cottage : and Mr. Murray has, in our opinion, 
done not only a wise but a’kind thing in thus 
providing an interesting entertainment for all 
classes of the reading community. “Wé dre 
sure he will find his reward in very ex- 
tensive public patronage of so” laudable a 
design. open 
While on the subject’ of “polar, ‘or rather 
arctic expeditions, and while waiting for the 
appearance of Captain Parry’s’ narrative -of 
his last attempt, we may take the opportu- 
nity to add _a few original anecdotes, &c. to the 
accounts which have already appeared in the 
Literary Gasette respecting that voyage. Re- 
ferring to these preceding and accurate details 
of the whole course of the expedition, we shall 
now rather describe some of the personal adven- 
tures of our hardy and gallant countrymen 
while traversing tke ice. : 
It is curious to remark, that during all their 
progress northward, the wind was in the north, 
nearly right against them ; and that when they 
turned, to shape their way back again to the 
south, the ill-tempered and opposing wind also 
chopped round and still blew in their-téeth ! ~" 

Of course there could be ‘no travelling i 


capital te return. On arriving at‘\the- plave| these hw without some com#uniteations 
with th 


denizens, the bears; Two’of these 
natives were slain; and both —oh. want ‘of 


paid je! in‘ British sailors !—wwere fentales. 


‘Séenes must have been very curious ahi pic- 

mie. At night-fall, every night, thesledge- 

t wais converted into a tent: three light bam- 
Spars Sttick up, fore, midship, and aft, with 
the oars crossing them aloft, made the support 
and ‘roof of this simple and primitive-looking 
shelter. The canvass sail thrown over, and 





100 to 150 feet in depth, and the earth kept 


fastened down to the sides ; with loose parts for 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


egress and regress, completed the nocturnal 
domicile. One senti the cold out- 
ide, to wateb for any, breaking or separation 
i for other moving accident. by 
field. .All bein snNG. one night, the 
gasping . Watch suddenly ed in and gave 
the alarm. of a huge. bear approaching: the 
exquisite sense of smell possessed by these 
animals had brought: it. probably from a great 
distance, in quest of its scented prey. The order 
was quickly given to lie close, and be silent ; 
for the least noise is often sufficient to alarm 
and scare off the animal, and our countrymen 
were, for various reasons, as will appear here. 
after, very anxious that their present visitor 
should meet with a proper reception. The mon- 
ster shuffled onwards, and coming to the boat, 
raised herself on her hind legs, so as to place 
her fore. paws over the gunwale, and take a peep 
of what was.going on inside. At this mo- 
ment the triggers of two fowling-pieces were 
pulled, one missed fire, but the other went 
off, and was,30 well directed, that the ball 
went, through. the creature’s heart. She fell 
backward, and had hardly expired, before all 
hands were,at work, in a style of which we can 
hardly form a conception at home. The con- 
sequences were, that the lady’s dress was off 
her back;~and her entrails, such as heart, 
liver, &c. (which are‘excellent eating) in the 
pot in five minutes. The carcass, when strip- 
ped, is about.the size and colour of that of 
a horse ;.and, what was of the utmost con- 
sequence under the circumstances in which our 
poor fellows were placed,—the-animal supplied 
more, than fuel enough for its own cooking. 
With the skin is flayed off, when in good con- 
dition, a lining of fat of the breadth ef a hand ; 
this .was..immediately cut into pieces, and 
thrown: intoja.yvessel with bits .of: rope, or 
junk, which .were. lighted, and a famous fire 
soon made for. culinary purposes, Thé vessel, 
however, also deserves a notice. It consisted 
of a sheet of the copper (of which a few spare 
sheets were carried to mend any hole that 
might. be made in the bottom of the boat, and 
“ expel the winter’s flaw,””) beat up round the 
edges, soas to form a shallow receptacle for the 
bear’s-grease and rope’s-ends; and over the flame 
of these, the bear’s.body was converted into a 
variety of stews, frys, boils, &c., which, if not 
equal to Ude’s.recipes, were, we will be bound 
to say,.relished, with a better appetite than 
ly awaits the fricassées and fritters of that 
eminent artiste. .How acceptable such repast 
must have been to.our men, may be conjectured, 
when it is remembered that their allowance of 
pemmacan and biscuit was little more than 
sufficient to sustain nature, and certainly not 
sufficient to enable them to undergo the severe 
fatigues to which they were constantly exposed. 
Indeed, so fierce and craving was their hunger, 
we have heard, that on the killing of one of 
the bears, a considerable quantity of the 
was devoured raw during the night of its cap- 
ture. What remained was put in bags, and 
served out as occasion required ; but, altogether, 
it will be seen that a visit from a bear was 
one of the most welcome events which could 
happen to the expedition. 

The next animal of importance in these icy 
domains is the seal, which also yields a 
valuable oil, where it is impossible for travellers 
to take any. quantity of necessaries in great 
bulk. Of these, creatures, however, only .two 
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were caught, and eaten as delicacies. They. are, 


cunning in their habits ; and it required.more 
time to watch for them than. could. be 
spared, 

There were immense numbers of sea-fowl 


flesh | authorities (if any such there be) on the island ; 





cessant labour and) toil, that..there, was jlittle; 
opportunity for, doing: any... thing; else | bus! 
dragging the, boat, &c. on, and persevering in 
the principal object.of the undertaking, ,, 

The water ,was full, of, marine, ingects,,and 
shrimps, &c., whether in,.the open. spaces of, 
the sea, or in the pools formed on the surface 
of the ice. 

In our former papers we noticed the limited 
allowance of spirits given to the party; we 
might have added, that owing to the severity 
of the temperature, the rum, though conveyed 
in essence, lost its flavour, and could hardly 
be called a spirituous liquor. We have only 
to add to these particulars, thrown loosely 
together, that, on their return, so accurate were 
the instruments, and the use made of them, 
the Captain came directly, and within .an 
hour, as he was looking for it, on the headland 
whence he set out. 

SIERRA LEONE, 

InsTEaD of appointing a major-general, with 
an expensive establishment, to succeed the Ja, 
mented Sir Neil Campbell as, governor of 
Sierra Leone, the care and superintendence of 
the colony is intrusted, we understand, to 
Colonel Denham, as lieutenant-governor, with, 
of course, retrenched salary and allowances. 
The appointment of governor of Sierra Leone 
has always, we believe, included the. colonelcy 
of the Royal African Corps. 

This arrangement (for there will be no other 
governor) cannot fail to give general satis- 
faction, not only by the advancement of a truly 
meritorious officer to a post for which he is 
singularly fitted, by talent and experience, and 
along acquaintance with the habits, manners, 


and language of this people ; but by affording} 


a strong proof of the alacrity.of the government 
at home, inseizing on an opportunity of econo- 
mising the very unpopular, although perhaps 
yet needful, expense of this fatal settlement. 
We are not now going to discuss the expedi- 
ency of continuing to feed and clothe the thou- 
sands of poor Africans whom we have taken 
and adopted; or the causes of the dreadful 
mortality which has recently attended the heads 
of departments in particular, in Sierra Leone ; 
but we shall watch with great anxiety the pro- 
gress of the new system, and especially the 
success of the new experiment about to be tried 
on the island of Fernando Po. 

Captain Owen, in the Eden, has, as we 
lately stated, gone there, and is accompanied, 
we hear, by Colonel Lumley, as acting go- 
vernor, taking with him provisions for several 
months, and. a supply of labourers and me- 
chani s from among the liberated Africans. We 
are not informed. whether any understanding 
has taken place with the. native inhabitants or 


but we are certain that the proceedings of our 
countrymen will bemarked by that good senseand 
temper, that moderation combined with firmness, 
which belongs to, the British character; and 
we can ly su that it would be expe- 
dient to effect a forced landing, should any 


acponlond spon ten a. Sa part ot sha inbahise — 


ants present i 


mas, 
The establishments at Cape Coast Castle and 


the Gold. Coast are to be given up. 


ZOOLOGY: ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Iw the.district of Cuyo, at the foot of the 
Andes, on. the eastern side, is occasionally dis- 
covered a very curious little quadruped, which 


illo. Its upper parts and sides ‘are 
-defended-by.a coat, or rather |, oF 
}8 goniaceous nature, but exceeding in inflexibi. 
lity sole-leather of equal thickness. This cloak 
does.not adhere, like that of the armadillo, to 


»} the, whole surface, occupying the place of the 


skin—but is applied over the, skin and fur, 
forming an additional covering, which is at. 
tached only along the middle of the back and 
on the head. The hinder parts of the animal 
are also protected by it, to cover which, it: is 
suddenly bent downwards at nearly a right 
angle. The tail is short, and is directed for. 
wards along the under surface of the body. 
Owing to the rigidity of the case which so 
nearly encloses the animal, its motions must be 
limited almost entirely to those. of mere: prow 
gression, and even for these, the: structure of 
its fore-feet is ill suited. The anterior limbs | 
are, indeed, scarcely fitted for any other purs 
pose than that of burrowing... For -this opera- 
tion, the long and broad.claws with whichthey 
.are furnished are truly admirably adapted ;:and 
their sharp.-points and cutting lower -edges 
must materially assist in clearing:a way through 
the entangled roots which it may. encounter 
in its| subterranean travels. Its teeth resem. 
ble those of the sloth more nearly than any 
other animal’s; and. it seems to represent, be- 
neath the earth, that well-known and singular 
inhabitant of trees—for its motions, so far as 
can be conjectured from its conformation, must 
also be executed with extreme slowness. A 
specimen, preserved in spirit, has recently been 
added to the Museum of the Zoological Society, 
by the Hon. Captain Percy, R.N., who res 
ceived it from Woodbine Parish, Esq., British 
Consul at Buenos Ayres. This is.the first in- 
stance of its being brought to Europe, to the 
naturalists of which it had previ been 
known only by the figures and description re- 
cently given by Dr. Harlan, in the Annals of 
the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. 
His specimen was, however, deprived of the 
skeleton and internal parts, which iare perfect 
in the London one, ‘and will doulitless, when: 
examined, throw additional light onthe history » 
of this interesting animal. herd 


Tue PexpuLum.—In a paper on, thé.form .; 
of the earth, recently read to the emy of. 
Sciences by M. Biot, he maintains. that the .. 
English are wrong in adopting the.Jength, of. 
the pendulum as the basis of their system. of »,, 
measurement ; that | being subject. to ya- 
riation, from causes which have no dependen 
whatever on topographical position, and which . 
are not the same at any, given. point in, the 
course of centuries. .M. Rive affirms, that, the. 
basis of the French system, of measurement.is 
not exposed to that inconvenience in the same 
degree. 

————— 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Dec. 22.—On M ; the 17th 
inst. being the last day of term,’ the following 
degrees were conferred :— t 

Master of Arts.—Rev. H. R. Fowler, Exeter 
Arts.—C. Parker, W..Wi m 
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OSeard, C. Woodward, HeiJ- L- Wiliayps, 


ots £1333. 
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unites the habits of the mole to the appearance 


THERE have been few novelties published in 
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the Fine Arts of late; and the. following may 
suffice for our week’s notice. 

Lodge’s Portraits. Part XXIX. Harding’ 
and Co. 


As beautiful and excellent as ever. We have 
W. Fielding, Earlof Denbigh ; Ed. Montague, 
Earl of Sandwich’; Henry Somerset, Marquess 
of Worcester ; Archbishop Parker ; and Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle ; from the best pictures, by 
the best — and with the best of biegra- 
phical sketches: 


A Girl at a Window; from the Rembrandt 
in the Dulwich Gallery. On Stone. By 
Catherine M. Taylor. Town and Emanuels. 

Tuts is a pretty specimen of female skill, and 

does much credit to the fair artist. The sub- 

ject is pleasing, and well fitted for lithography. 


The Protecting Angel—‘ Deliver us from 
_ £vil.” From Carlo Cignani. On Stone. 
By W. Fisk. 
Tus sweet design, an angelic form teaching 
a child to pray, is, with great propriety, dedi- 
cated to the patrons of the national schools. 
It is well calculated to inspire piety in the 
young breast, and also, perhaps, a taste for 
that refinement which an acquaintance with 

the arts is so likely to produce. 


John Gilpin, with Six Illustrations. By George 
Cruikshank. C. Tilt. 

As this is a cheap matter, we do not consider 
it worth while to say more than that, though 
the cuts possess considerable humour, they are 
not so entertaining as we should have expected 
from Cruikshank. There is, indeed, too much 
done ; and the prints are overloaded, so as to 
injure the effects of the better parts. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WANDERER 
_ Froat on, float on, thou lonely bark, 
Across the w brine ; 
I know not why I thee with 
Such cheerless freight as mine. 
I know not why I wander forth, 
Nor what I wish to see; 
For Hope, the child of Morn and Mist, 
Has long been veiled from me. 
Little reck I for ruined towers— 
- They be very fair— 
Let poet or let painter rave, 
T see but ruin there. 
I think upon the waste above, 
And on the dead below ; 
T see but human vanity— 
I see but human wo, 
And cities in their hour of pomp, 
The peopled and the preud—. 
What are they ? mighty sepulchres 
To gulf a wretched crowd ; 
Where wealth and want are both accurst, 
Each one the worst to bear ; 
Where every heart and house are barred 
With the same sordid care. 


And fairet scenés—the vine-wreathed hill, 
A 4 ; 
Grapes, nateibs’s fichly wrought 
Aromihthetantumaieeltcise ? 
7 in ge 
And poy pon fe wind 
Their ér’s crimson gold : 
The moon, sweet shadow of the sun, 
On the lake's tranquil breast,— 


Too much these gentle scenes contrast 
My spirit’s own unrest, 


| And J must be what [Tiave teen, 

_ And not what I am now, 

Ere these could call a smile, or chase 

"One shadow from my brow. 

I must-lay in some nameless sea 
The ghosts of hopes fled ; 

Efface ‘dark memory’s scroll, and leave 
A shining page instead. 

T must forget youth’s bloom is fled, 
Ere its own measured hours ; 

I must forget that summer dies, 
Even amid its flowers. 


And give me more than pleasure’s task— 
Belief that they can be ; 

Then every spreading sail were slow 
To bear me on the sea. 


But now I care not for their course ; 
Wherever I may roam, 

I bear about the weariness 
That haunted me at home. 

I may see all around me changed, 
Beneath a foreign sky ; 

I may fly scenes, and friends, and foes— 
Myself I cannot fly. L. E. L. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, &C. IN FRANCE. 
NO, IX. 

Traditions of the People of Sologne and Berri. 
THE country, the customs of whose inhabitants 
we are about to describe, consists principally of 
immense plains of heath, and anciently formed 
the boundaries of Sologne and Berri, and at 
present the limits of the departments of Cher, 

Loiret, and Loir and Cher. 

Customs.—If a young heifer strays the first 
time it is sent to graze in the meadows, the 
Solognese women do not trouble themselves 
about its return to the stable; but putting two 
farthings (liards) into the lock of the door, they 
fall down on their knees, singing aloud five 
paters and five aves, which they address to the 
good St. Hubert: this prayer over, they are 
sure that the wolves will respect the heifer, 
even if it were in the midst of them; and that 
they will, moreover, escort it home in safety to 
the fold, by the especial order and direction of 
St. Hubert: but these ladies must take care to 
be quite well at the time ; if not, they find 
some other woman, who is to say the prayers 
for them. If the heifer does not return, be- 
cause the wolves have made a meal of it, it is 
their fault ; they were not in a state of grace 
at the time. 

In Sologne they give the name of uf co- 
drille to an egg which they suppose has been 
laid by a cock. It is round, as large as a 
pigeon’s , and white, without any yel- 
low about it. This contains a serpent, 
which can only be hatched by the heat of the 
sun, or by the dung-heap. 
hatched, conceals itself in 4 
ryt hw ms whom Paes sees are sure 
to die: on the con > if the serpent is first 
seen, the animal dAlns."Ge 0 whhtiar oP ‘oonzee. 
About the 1794 some human bones de- 


posited in of Ardon were burnt, 
nase f that acodrille (serpent. 


e serpent, when 
chink of the wall, 


because it was 
egg) was concealed under them, and that all 
the inhabitants as they went to church were 
struck with death in consequence of it. This 
egg, according to M. Johanneau, is 
anguinum, or serpent-egg, of the Druids.* 

* The ancient ennan' oology, 
wn ae i ede oe on iaieree of 
the viper, and of which there remains in Wales a. 
strong tradition. The account Pliny gives of it, lib, xxix, 
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Customs of the Inhabitants of the Village of 
La Tombe. 


On the left bank of the Seine, two leagues east 
of Montereau, in the ancient country of the Se. 
nonois, on the birth of a child, the young people 
of the village meet together, and place at the 
church door a table with wine, biscuits, sweat. 
meats, and preserves upon it ; and this collation 
is offered to those who form the procession 
which attend the new-born infant to the 
church. After the ceremony of baptism, several 
muskets are discharged, to add to the solemnity 
of the féte. 

Marriages.—When there are any marriages 
to take place, the young folks place S the door of 
thechurch a table with sweetmeats, cakes, wines, 
and liqueurs,—and particularly a mess of 
soup, in which something is put indicative of 
the profession of the person who is about to be 
married. If he be asaddler ora shoemaker, th 
put a bit of leather in the soup; if a locksmi 
or a farrier, a bit of iron; if a labourer, a twig 
of osier, &c. After the company have par. - 
taken of this repast, the father-in-law conducts 
the bride to the house which she is to occupy ; 
when she is given in charge to a youth and a 
girl, who are called Je puceau and Ja pucelle : 
they are ordered to keep a close watch over 
her, and not to leave her side till she enters 
the nuptial bed. This regulation is intended 
to guard her against the attempts of the young 
men of the village, who always try to off 
the bride on her wedding-day, and sometimes 
succeed in their u t nt. 

When an individual in the village, whether 
a farmer or land-owner, first enters 1 
a new property or farm, the inhabitants meet 
on the day of St. Eloi, who is the patron of 
agriculture, and swear fidelity to the new cul- 
tivator;, each putting his hand on the plough, 
repeats a form of words by which he engages to 
labour conscientiously, and without injury to 
the property of his neighbours. 

The dress of the men and women, notwith. 
standing some exceptions, introduced by the 
natural desire of the sexes to be distinguished 
from each other, is generally of the same 
colour. The woollen stuffs which they wear 
are of a sky-blue, or rather of a greenish 
tint, which is soon faded by exposure to the 
sun, and shortly becomes of a dirty gray. 

The most common term of abuse employed 
in this country, and which is used indiscrimi- 
nately, both to men and animals, is Joup-garou, 
were-wolf, or an unsociable man. 

The shepherd of the village still passes for 
something of a conjuror; but they do not put 
much faith in him. So late as the year 1807, 
M. Dulaure assures us, that in order to cure a 
cow that was sick, they resorted to a — 
method formerly much used,—that of makin 
the animal swallow a piece of paper, on whic 
some prayers or mysterious words were 
written. 


CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—=NO. VI. 
Wings Weel Clippit. 


AnovrT half a century ago, Sir John Stewart, 
of Grandtully, was shewing his grounds to a 


©. 18, wo find thus translated by Mason tn thie Cametaces 
The person speaking is a . 
The potent adder-stone, 
"fore th’ autumnal moon: 
“When in undulating twine 
When they Rise, snd wh r 
when 
Their wondrous egg aloof in 
‘Thence, before to earth it fall, 
The Druid, in his hallowed pall, 
ies, 
Followed by th’ envenomed brood, 
‘Till he cross the crystal flood, 





bear 
air; 
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neighbour laird, Mr. Robertson, of Tullibelton. 
After surveying the greater part of the pro- 
they came to a large farm in a remark- 

ly high ‘state of cultivation. Says Sir John, 
“ This is one of the best farms on my estate, 
and it is in the possession of one Duncan Ste- 
yenson, an Aberdeen's-man, and none of the 
least acute of that skeely county, if all tales be 
true. You see his ce gaa Now, Tulli- 
belton, as I have heard, Duncan is a great ori- 
ginal ; if we meet him, and he asks us to din- 
ner, we will go.” Forthwith appears the 
honest Aberdonian, and receiving his landlord 
with all due respect, shews him and his com- 
panion over the whole farm,—pointing out the 
various improvements he had made. At last, 
says Duncan, “ Sir John, wull ye dee me the 
honour o’ coming and taking yer denner wi’ 
me?" (No notice taken of Tullibelton.) “With 
all my heart, Mr. Stevenson,’’ quoth Sir John. 
** Dinna maister me, sir,” said the straight. 
forward Duncan; “ there are owre mony 
maisters.”” ‘* Well, gudeman.” ‘ There are 
few gude men, an’ please you, Sir John. Ca’ 
me plain Duncan,—I want nae ither name.” 
** Plain enough, an’ be d—d t’ye, you surly 
ke,” muttered Tullibelton. ‘* Well, honest 
nean, my friend, we'll come over at three 
o'clock : I suppose that is about your hour?” 
“ Just preceesly, sir,” quoth the strange mor- 
tal, and anon departed. ‘ Now, Tullibelton, 
see what an uncouth fish of a tenant I 
ve got; but he is an oddity, and we will have 
some rich sport with him. I'll warrant yon, 
he'll give us a capital dinner, and I should not 
be surprised if we should have a bottle of 
port with it, and plenty of excellent Ferintosh 
after.” At the hour appointed, the baronet 
and Tullibelton repaired to Duncan’s domicile. 
There he was ready to receive them—Sir John 
with the most marked respect, but the other 
with obvious coolness,—nay, even ill-dissembled 
reluctance. ‘They were regaled with a most 
substantial dinner ; and, as Sir John had fore- 
seen, a bottle of excellent black strap was pro- 
‘duced.’ In due time, Duncan retired through 
a door at the end of the room, for the jovial 
purpose of procuring the implements and ingre- 
dients isite for concocting a glorious bowl 
of whisky punch. His guests thought he had 
gone to another part of the house, ignorant 
that the door opened into a small closet where 
Duncan stowed his drinkables ; and where, of 
course, he could hear every word that passed. 
Hine ill lachrymae ! “ Well, Tully,” said Sir 
John, “what d’ye think of Durican,—is he 
not a fine fellow ?” ‘‘ Faith, Sir John,” said 
Tullibelton, who was a complete scrub, “ you 
let your tenants sit fat too snug under you : if 
I was you, I would clip their wings a little.” 
This ungrateful speech did not escape the 
wakeful ears of the wily Aberdeen’s-man. In 
a few minutes he makes his appearance with 
the Bacchanalian materials, and having made 
& bowl of the precious liquid, he fills up the 
glasses, and drinking, with much reverence, his 
landlord’s health, he proceeded in the following 
style: ‘* Sir John Stewart o’ Grandtully, 
ye’ve deen me great honour by coming and tak. 
ing your denner wi’ me, and I am_meikle 
iged te you for’t. But fa’s this ye’ve brocht 
wi’ ye? I didna ask him, I trow!” ‘ Good 
God! Duncan,” said the astonished Sir John, 
“do you not know Mr. Robertson of Tulli- 
delton, one of your own neighbours?” (Full 
well did the cunning Duncan know him.) 
“* Mr. Robertson 0” Tullibelton! Care fell me 
gin I ken Mr. Robertson o° Tullibelton; but I 
vow I wad ken his tenants at the corss (cross 
of Cupar) ony day in a’ the warld.” (Tulli- 





belton, it may be opined, was petrified.) “ How 
would you paces my Duncan ?” said Sir John. 
‘© Hout, tout, awa, a’ body kens Tullibélton’s 
tenants; they’re as kenspeckled as the tap 0° 
Dunsinnan:” ~**' But say, Sadie 
upon it, iow would you know Mr. "8 
tenants in particular?””' “* D’ere elbows be oot 
at d’ere coat, d’ere’taas be oot at d’ere sheen, 


d’ere hair be oot at d’ere bannets,—by my faith, 
@ere wings be weel clippit !” 
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of them in the front of the house that evening, 
we feel assured they would be induced to give 


‘the public frequent opportunities of repeating 


them. But to the pantomime. The title of 
the Christmas entertainment at this house, is 
Harlequin and Number-nip ; or, the Giant 
Mountain, and “ founded (says Mr. Farley,) on 
an ancient legendary tale.” Onr legen: re- 
miniscences, to say nothing of our geographical 
ideas, were therefore rather shocked, we must 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Tne production of a Christmas pantomime has 
always been a source of danger with Old 
Drury. The parti-coloured genius has either 
a sneaking kindness for the other house, or 
Farley himself is an incarnation of the frolic- 
some divinity. Money and talent have not, of 
late years, been a-wanting, but still it seemed to 
be striving against fate. Within the last two 
or three years, however, symptoms of improve- 
ment began to manifest themselves; and the 
Man in the Moon of last Christmas would have 
done honour to the rival establishment. Signor 
Barrymori, from I Theatri Reali di San Carlo, 
della Scala e Coburgo, to whom this improve- 
ment was evidently due, was this season, 
therefore, not merely called in, like a physician, 
to save the patient at the last gasp, but regu. 
larly attached to the household, and advertised 
as melo-dramatic and pantomimic director from 
the beginning of the campaign. Whether, 
however, having gained the summit of his 
ambition, he became drowsy from its excessive 


good | elevation, or having exhausted his strength 


in climbing, he was incapable of further ex- 
ertion, we cannot pretend to determine: we 
can only say, that he has certainly not main- 
tained his reputation by the production of 
Harlequin and Cock Robin, or the Babes in 
the Wood, which is one of the dullest panto- 
mimies we ever saw. The mechanical blunders 
of a first night may be remedied ; but an utter 
absence of any thing like good fun or novel 
effects is a fatal complaint, and rapid decay 
the unavoidable consequence. Even Stanfield, 
whose scenery alone is generally enough to 
save a piece, has deserted us at our utmost need 
upon this occasion. With the exception of 
*¢ Old London Bridge,” (and that not by any 
means equal to his former view of it, at the 
Coburg, some years ago), and “* Portsmouth, 
with Shipping in a Gale of Wind,” there is 
nothing worthy of his pencil. As to his 
“¢ Grand Pictorial Allegory,” (a style of paint- 
ing, by the way, in which he does not shine, 
although he seems remarkably partial to it), 
it is a sad inefficient piece of business, and had 
better be altogether omitted. Blackmore on 
the slack-rope, Cline on the tight-rope, and 
two most extraordi ture-masters, ob- 
tained and deserved considerable applause, and 
are the only persons, or things (for we are 
puzzled how to class the two latter), which are 
worth remembering in the whole pantomime. 
The last scene, ‘* the Paradise of Birds,” was 
worthy Marinari — and nobody else. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
week the theatrical world were 


sa eee cee cas 
by the long-promised a 
fr. Kean, Mr. Young, and Mr. ble, in 


the same How the house was cram- 
thed, and how the audience was delighted, is 
now an old story. We shall only say that we 
hail the appearance of this splendid constella- 
tion as an omen of good augury for the drama. 
Could those gentlemen have heard half the 
kind and complimentary things that were said 





( , on finding that Mr. Farley had cooly 
carried the famous Riesengeberge to China, 
and set them down beside the palace of the Em. 
peror Japano-longo-heado, wherever that may 
. But Mr. Farley is a magician of the first 
water; and it was quite as easy for him to 
make the mountain go to Mahomet, as Mahomet 
come to the mountain ; although, as there is 
reason in roasting of eggs, we should have been 
better pleased had he spared'us this proof of his 
omnipotence, and either opened his pantemime 
in Germany, or Ma pen up another imp in 
lieu of our valued old acquaintance Number. 
nip. The opening scenes of the immortal 
Mother Goose might, with equal propriety, 
have been laid amongst the ids of Egypt. 
With rd to the business of the pantomime, 
impartiality compels us to declare that it is 
very little superior to that of the Drury Lane 
production. There is the same want of fun 
and new tricks. Slapping of faces, and kicking 
of other places, are exquisite jokes, we allow ; 
and a knock-down blow, when not bestowed 
upon ourselves, tickles us to the very soul. But 
we have been accustomed to see something 
besides these in a Covent Garden pantomime. 
The age of harlequinades, like that of chivalry, 
is, we fear, gone by. Grimaldi the Great is lost 
to us for ever! ‘* Thou last of all the rwm 
ones, fare thee well.” The inimitable panto- 
mimic company that we remember at this house 
is brokent up; and to that circumstance alone 
we must ascribe the falling off which we now 
deplore. Mr. Farley can invent tricks; but he 
cannot make faces—_we mean such as Gri- 
maldi’s, which was a pantomime in itself. Still, 
Harlequin and Number-nip has'one great ad- 
vantage over its rival. The scenery is through. 
out admirable; and the panoramic naumachia, 
terminating with the battle of Navarino, a 
most powerful and beautiful work of art. It 
was received with thunders of applause, and 
richly deserved them. The Piazza della Colona 
Trajano, by the same artist, is also an exqui- 
site piece of painting. In this scene, the Diavolo 
Antonio and Wilson perform similar feats on 
the slack and tight ropes, to those of Black- 
more and Cline at Drury Lane; but we give 
the preference to the ping whose evolutions 
are equally astonishing, and far more ful. 
To conclude, the pantomime, Mintel, went 
off with applause ; but unless the scenery does, 
as it ought, something for it, we do not prophesy 
a very long run. 
We must defer our notice of the Adelphi pan- 
tomime (which we hear is ingly - 
able), and other minor theatres, till next week. 


VARIETIES, .. 

Odessa, A steamsboaty icalled the Espé- 
rance, makes. a. weekly.pass between Kher- 
Odessa, . In. a  Dni 
on its return to ay it the voy- 
age (which is one of. seventy marine leagues) 
in twenty-seven hours; and not only conveys 
passengers and goods, but takes rafts, boats, 
&c. in tow. 

Flying.—An old French officer, of the name 
of Chabrier, having conceived that he had dis. 
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covered the most simple means imaginable of 
communicating to man the power of travelling 
in the air like a bird, presented to the Academy 
of Sciences a paper on the subject, which was 
pape A the Academy to the consideration 
of a ttee. The report of that committee, 
which has been recently made, is not very 
favourable to the projector. It states that he 
has not discovered any thing new; but that he 
attributes to the human muscles a mode of 
operation different from that hitherto ascribed 
to them; which theory of his, however, re- 
quires the support of experiment and proof. 
The paper is to be printed. 

Egyptian Cubit.—A commission, consisting 
of two members of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, and three members of the 
Academy of Sciences, has been appointed to 
make an exact admeasurement of the various 
standards of the Egyptian cubit now in France. 

Buonaparte.—A pampblet drawn up by a 
French advocate, of the name of Barthe, from 
the documents of Count Las-Cases, and pur- 

ing to be a refutation of Captain Maitland’s 
arrative of the circumstances attending the 
embarkation of Buonaparte on board the Bel- 
has just been published at Paris. In 

this pamphlet it is declared, on the authority of 
Count Las-Cases, that by Captain Maitland’s 
it was agreed that Napoleon 

be landed in England, there to receive 

the protection of the laws; and that one of his 
should have every facility afforded him 

carry a letter from the ex _- the 
prince regent. We fancy few people in France, 
hope no one in England, will have the 
test hesitation in.determining which to 

of the conflicting statements on this 

of the crafty French politician, and 


years (and, as regards sdéme ts, it 

be ohne. not without reason), 
of every 

throughout 


ind seems to. be very pre- 

the world at the present 
moment. A doctrine called ‘‘ polarity,” is 
extremely fashionable just now in the Austrian 
states. 4 is founded on what its ‘essors 
are pleased to call “ the unive force of 
nature ;” a primitive and unique which, 
nevertheless, is composed of two forces, called 
polar ; the one attractive or contractive, the 
other ive or expansive ; in constant oppo- 
sition ; always having a tendency to destroy 
one another ; but which produce and animate 
. every thing. On these principles (borrowed 
from ity), the professors of this doctrine 
pretend to explain all the phenomena of nature, 
and even of life itself. 

Roman History.—Let it be proved as it may 
dian en ahaense Steen anes 00 wiles, that the 
books ascribed to Numa really existed, and 
that after the burning of Rome by the Gauls, 
some inscriptions and public registers were still 

reserved—it is not the less certain, that before 
abins Pictor, who lived in the time of the 
second Punic War, Rome had no historian. 
How, at the end of five centuries, with inscrip- 
tions most of them defaced, with annals altered 
and interpolated by credulous or lying pontiffs 
and in every instance ly : 

y memoirs, in which patrician vanity 
i ity, frequently attributing the 
the same victory, to four dif- 

under such cir 


could Fabius Pictor, who is besides represented 





as a been very partial, compose a true and 
. 1 . ” s li and 


?P—Revue E . 
Cromwell.—A drama, under the name 


strove | ¢ 


Cromwell, by Victor Hugo, has just been pub- 


the protector’s life at which, having prompted 
addresses to himself from all parts of the island, 
urging him to assume the royal dignity, and 
having caused a crown to be made, and other 
preparations to be completed for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, he suddenly, and without 
any hitherto assignable cause, abandoned his 
intention, affected to be ignorant of all that had 


occurred, and, in a speech of three hours in 
scenes, one of manly remonstrance on the 
part of Milton, the other of unwitting reproof 
are highly interesting; although, in reading 
the former, it is impossible to avoid smiling at 
ut into the mouth of the author of Paradise 
t. 
i been produced (by Mr. J. Betts—sold by 
arvey and Darton,—W. Darton,—J. Har- 
number of geographical facts on the memory of 
the young, while it also furnishes them with an 
ns on cards, which are drawn at hazard, and 
those who can answer them receive, while those 
We are sorry 
answers in the key which accompanies the box 
or they will mislead, instead of instruct. 
Very Original Poetry.* 
‘batt 
». By Anthony » Of His Majesty's 
Room, Bublin. 


— solemnly refused the regal title. Two 
early 
on the part of Cromwell’s favourite daughter, 
the idiomatic expressions that are occasionally 
Geographical Game.—Under this title has 
ris, &c.) a new game, well contrived to fix a 
ar amusement. It consists of 144 ques- 
0 
who are ignorant of the response pay counters. 
are incorrect. They must be carefully revised, 
An the Demise of the late and much lamented Dr. 
a ‘Hie Majesty Customa. 
But now, alas! the Lord sent Death to summon him 


The choir will never get 
That he charmed 


He was gentle and affable to all his noble and surrotiitiding 
Which I 


distress, 
Which made his friends shew love, and respect him that 
he did not oppress 
a y was courted by the first people in the na~ 
When, they wilt miss him in the cathedrals they will 
The gentlemen of Trinity College Chapel will miss him 
for ever, 
$ 
will be a long time revered by his relations 
As he was so and agreeable in his deportment until 
his time ends ; 
He was sincere and affectionate to all his friends and 
relations he left around, 
— a a conquest, and then laid him down in 
He often attended Romish chapels to help the distressed 


orphans widow. 
Which ought not to that munity at 
sono 


8, 
be forgot 
large even while seeping 
I now hope his soul has ascended to the bless’d 
ea) 
good conduct through life will be an 


general 
example to the li . 
Feb. Tes7. _— 


His mana 


20th 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Speedily will 
Turkey. By the Beron Von ¥ b 
the Prussian service. Translated by a M Officer. 
A new edition of Bishop Middleton’s Doctrine of the 
reek Article. Revised by the Rev. J. Scholefield, M.A. 


-General in 





* This on Dr. 
‘inted form, 
on 


circulated in a 





other most 
ever, exists in the far, far-famed song of 
« The groves of are 80 charming.” 


lished at Paris. It is founded on that period of 


away, co 
That ail his vocal members perish, and his body turn into 


Secap amine te ae, | 


the Lord will have mercy on him, till ‘the | j 
3 . 
He was humane and charitable to the needy and poor in | 


As his voca] talents made him be respected—he was so} tion, 9 


Be Li 
angels in | W 


‘in 8vo. Reflections on 


5. Salat: sata 0 
ie. 
The Rev. George 


Peacock has nearly ready a Treatise 
on Algebra, in one vol. 8vo. ’ . 
A new work on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 


The Rev. t—- add for publication a Second 
sé Discourses preached ‘ore the University of 

Shortly will be published, a new edition of the Prole- 
ois on anh 


iblical and Philological A pa 
— for the use of Students in £ eo) 
. Francis Wrangham, A.M. S.R.S., 
Cleveland. 
The Famous Histo: 
the Two Conjurors, 


By the 
deacon of 


of Fryer Bacon, with the Lives of 
Vandermas 


e and it, will form 
the Tenth Part of Mr. W. T. Thoms’s Series of Early 
hy alee Cabinet. Gazetteer 

e compri a of all 

the places occupied by Christian es, with a 
brief Geographical Description, &c., by the Rev. C. Wil- 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of Mr. Cradock’s Lite- 
rary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, of a Life of 
Mr. Cradock, &c. &c. Edited by J. B. Nichols, Esq. 


There will ry in 
appear early in the year, the Masque, or 
Prose and Verse, from new and or sources ; aud it 
is stated to us, that the peculiar feature of this work is, 
that its contents, which will be of a select and varied 
. be derived from sources hitherto new to the 
public, 
R blished twice a 
ril 1820. It was 
e M of 


ussia, A newspaper, 
iced at Odessa, in 
called 


wéek, was commen 
in the h 


le, Was 


to observe that several of the| Si! 
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Scott’s (Sir W.) Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 2d 
post 8vo. 4i. 14s. 6d. bds.—-Good Nurse, 2d 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


5 he SUN NEWSPAPER. The Sun is 

by far the largest Evening Newspaper in London, being 
nearly the size of the ‘‘ Times,” containing Twenty-four Columns, 
which enables it to give the Debates at full length, besides the 
News of the Day, up to the hour of going to press, and the “ Lon- 
don Gazette,” on the Evenings of its Publication. This latter 
circumstance gives it twenty-four hours’ priority of intelligence 
for —_ residing in the country. It also publishes exclusively 
the Spirit of the Public Journals, being the leading Articles of 
the Morning Papers, on both sides of the question. As this fea- 
ture is peculiar to the Sun, its Country ers will enjoy the 
singular advantage of possessing all the London Papers in one. 
Sporting Intelligence, with the betting up to the latest period ; 
the London Prices Current, the London and Country Markets, 
are all given with great accuracy in the Sun. But the best proof 
that its exertions are duly appreciated, will be found in the fol- 
lowing extracts selected from a few Provincial Papers of the 
highest respectability :— 

hould any of our readers be disposed to order a daily London 
paper, at the Payerees interesting period, it is but fair to say, 
that we find the latest intelligence in the Sun, as the second 
edition, which duly reaches this office, contains the Gazette Ap- 

blished, ani Ai H 


exertions made by the Sun newspaper to furnish its ¢ untry read- 
ers, by means of late editions, vith almost the whole of the 
news, down to the starting of the mails at eight o'clock in the 
evening. It also, on particular occasions, goes to expense in 
overtaking the principal mails when requisite; but we are not 
aware that so great an effort was made by this or any evenin, 
journal, as on Saturday week, when the intelligence of Sir Edwar. 
rington’s victory reached London. The fact, we think, is cu- 
rious in the history of the press, and we feel assured is only the 
‘ursor to other e: ions in conducting the London — 
Jremnaie, of which we have long foreseen the feasibility, 
which we, four years ago, suggested to one of those establish- 
ments to adopt.—Leeds Intelligencer, Nov. 22. 

Dublin Patriot.—It is but justice, however, to add, that we are 
indebted to the extraordinary exertions of the Sun newspaper, 
for the full account we give.—Monday, Nov. 12. 

Dublin Evening Mail.—Most Important.—The San, London 
evening paper, by a great, and we may add, unprecedented exer- 
tion, gave na second edition of Saturday, the whole of the Ga- 
zette Extraordinary, which was not published until eight o'clock 
on the evening of that day, and not until after the London mails 
had been despatched. The readers of the “ Evening Mail” will 

herefore be in p i which cannot reach the 
interior of this country, in the ordinary course, until the arrival 
of the papers published in London this evening.-—Monday, Nov. 
2th. 





Dublin Morning Register.—We would not do justice to our 
excellent and most useful contemporary, the Sun, if we did not 
knowledge the great debt the public owe to his establishment 





pointments the evening it is d the p g8 in 

liament to alate hour. While we are grateful to the Sun for 
the intelligence, which it must require t exertions and ex- 
pense to procure, we do not coincide with its politics. It sup- 
ee the present administration.—Glasgow Herald of Monday, 


jay 7. 
Eztraordinary Despatch.—Mr. Peel’s speech in the House of 
"Pucsday. lst May, occupying two columns, was 

reported in the Sun paper on that —- in a second edition, 
and was received by E. Willmer, Lord Street, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday night, at seven o’clock. On Friday, the 4th, the 
same paper reported all the speeches in the House of Lords, and 
part of the Commons, with that night’s “ Gazette,”” on which 
evening copies were forwarded to Belfast, where they arrived in 
— from the time of leaving the Sun office.—Liverpool 

On. 

The Sun snappers is but an act of common justice on our 
part to mention the great exertions used by the Proprietors of 
the Sun daily evening paper to furnish the public with early in- 
telligence. The speech made by Mr. Peel in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday the Ist instant, in vindication of his conduct 
in withdrawing from the ministry, was reported nearly at full 

» in a second edition of the Sun of that evening, and was 
received in this town, a distance of nearly 300 miles, by one o’clock 
on Thursday morning—30 hours after being delivered.—West- 
moreland Advertiser and Kendal Chronicle, May 26. 

It was announced that Mr. Canning’s speech on the budget, on 
Friday, the 1st of June, would be reported in the Sun paper on 
the same night, and reach Liv on Saturday, at 7 o'clock. 
This astonishing instance of despatch was fully realised, and we 
were favoured with a paper, through Mr. Willmer, of Lord Street, 
containing, in a second edition, by express, the Running at Epsom 
for the Oaks; in a third edition, the “ London Gazette” of that 
night—three columns of speeches in the Commons, including the 
whole of the budget, and one column of speeches in the Lords. 
The very great exertions made by this paper togive the country the 
very latest intelligence up to the departure of the mails, deserve 
the most ig Liv Albion, June 11. 

The Times.—We extract the following from the Sun evening 
peer as an extraordinary instance of activity and despatch.— 

he “‘London Extraordinary Gazette,”’ containing the official 
account of the destruction of the Turkish and ptian fleets, 
was not published till after eight o’clock on Saturday night, which 
was too late for the mails. e promised in our first edition to 
give the Gazette that evening, but the late hour at which it was 
published rendered it impossible in the ordinary way. A report 
bn sane cog know not — true, that the Gazette was pur- 

iy delayed, to prevent the evenin; from giving it by 
the post. if 80, the object was effected Po our pork, cones bevlhd 
either did not attempt to do it, or failed. Neither was govern- 
ment able to send copies by the mail, for the same reason; so 
that people in the country would be two days in ignorance of the 
official account. We resolved, at eight o’clock, to surmount the 
difficulty interposed, and bya quarter past nine printed the whole 
of the Gazette, containing nearly four columns, which we sent off 
by express after the mails. They had then full one hour and a 

e start of us, but we overtook all that we attemp me 
at 50 miles, the Glasgow*mail at 60, the Manchester at 70, the 





on the present occasign. A Gazette Extraordinary was publish- 
ed in London, at eight o’clock on Saturday evening, and yet we 
had it in Dublin, through the Sun, long before noon on Monday. 
Expresses of enormous expensiveness must have been used by the 
roprietors to effect this anticipation of the ordinary y 


ITY of LONDON LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 165, Aldersgate Street. 
President—JOHN SMITH, . MP. 

A Course of Lectures on jes will be delivered to the Mem- 
bers of this Institution, by Mr. BARRY, on the 9d, 9th, and 16th 
January, at Albion Hall, Moorgate; and Two Lectures on the 

i — So of Music, by Mr. THOMAS 
‘anuary. 
A new Class for the = Language will commence early 
n Jan fe 

The Hailf-Yearly Tickets for the Members will be ready for de- 
livery on Tw y, January Ist. Terms of Subscription, includ- 
ing the Use of the Reading-Rooms, Librar: Circulation, 
Classes, Lectures, &c. 21. per Annum, payable half-yearly. 

Ladies’ Tickets of Admission to the Lectures only, ii. 
per Annum. 
By order of the Committee, 


2let Dec. 1827. G. STACY, Secretary. 





On Taesday, January Ist, 1828, will be published, price ls. 
the lst Number of 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE of LITE.« 
RATURE, RELIGION, and PHILOSOPHY. 
Contents.—I. On Periodical Literature—II. Review, Chroni- 
cles of Canongate, by Sir Walter Scott—III. P. » Music of 
the Spheres—IV. On Prejudice in Philosophy—V. Poetry, Ode 
to the Poppy y Lady O’Niel—VI. Confessions of an Infidel, 
Part 1.—VII. Nuge Literarie, No. 1.—VIII. Toplady’s Mar- 
ginal Notes on Wesley, (never before Ss ») with Comments 
—IX. weet a Christmas Chant—X. Modern Materialism, a 
Review of iy not a Function of the Brain—XI. On the 
s and E 





he public will see how useful it is to rag s pri 
and to uphold, bya liberal patronage, the efforts of this excellent 
a 13. 

[ We need not add, that in the sentiments of our valued contem- 
porary, regarding the merits of that most useful Londen journal, 
the Sun, we heartily concur.—Ed. Waterford Chronicle, Nov. 15.) 

See, also, Dublin Freeman's Journal, Morning Post, Evening 
Post, Saunders’s News Letter, &c. and Waterford, Cork, and other 
provincial papers. 

Glasgow Courier.—It is but justice to add, that we have ob- 
tained the Gazette Extraordinary in a second edition of the Sun, 
which by the activity of the conductors of that paper, and, at a 
great expense, had been able to get forward in time to catch the 
mails No other London paper contains it.—Nov. 13. 

North Wales Cironicle-The *« Chester Courant” of Tuesday 
last contains a long rigmarole about the efforts of the editor to 
procure, for the gratification of his readers, copies of the de- 
spatches received by the Lord High Admiral at London the pre- 
ceding Saturday from Navarin, and published in a Gazette Ex- 
trontdinney the same evening; and wishes to cram the public 
with the idea that he went to the expense of procuring them 
by express. ‘Those who are not so well aoquainted with the sys- 
tem of economy that is practised on the Chester newspaper esta- 
blishments, may be inclined to gulp down all this; but we are 
too enlightened to believe every thing their editors choose to 
assert. ‘The part of the despatches whic P d in the Courant, 
and on pari with those ined in our present nuinber, 
they will be found to be only a part, were evidently extracted 

om the London Sun, an edition of which, containing the 
whole, was received in Chester by the mail on Sunday evening 
prea six o'clock, and in this city (Bangor) about half-past ten.— 

ov. 15. 











Liverpool Courier.—Extraordinary E.xpress.—Such is the extra- 
ordinary exertion of the Sun evening newspaper to give to the 
country the latest i iB m every imp occasion, that 
one hundred copies of the second edition, containing the whole 
of the “ Gazette,” was actually expressed, so as to overtake the 
mail 90 miles from London, to Mr. Willmer, 25, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, with this important news: thus furnishing it 24 hours 
— than any other daily paper, by this unparalleled exertion. 
—Nov. . 

See, also, the other Liverpool papers. 

Lichfield Mercury.—The spirited and expensive exertions of 
the Sun newspaper, in order to obtain a priority in announcing 
important and interesting news, have frequently exci our ad- 
miration, and are, we believe, quite unparalleled in the annals 
of the newspaper press. Without i o the bl 
occasion of Mr. Canning’s speech on the Corn Laws, when it 
anticipated the rest of the evening papers by 24 hours, and circu- 
lated that s; h 200 miles from London before they published 
it from _ aoe apers, = ge on the —— 

agraph details culties whic! ns quite as mindfa 
ofthe Pa tificati of their readers as Ee fen considered insur- 











Liverpool and Holyhead —_ Holyhead mail was not 
till beyond Shrewsbury, be ing 155 miles from London,] at 90 miles 
from London. We d v difficulties, the mails 
in some instances being 30 miles a-head, owing to delays in getting 
di ec: 





mountable, but over which their 


of Glow-Worms—XII. Pi » a Sea- 
Shore Reverie, Stanzas for Music—XIII. An Epitaph, by James 
Montgomery, Esq.—XIV. Review, Phil hical Evidences of 
Christianity, by n Hampden—XV. An Examination of cer- 
tain Opinions advanced in the Writings of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. &c.—XVI. Critical Notices of New Works, including the 
Annual Presents—XVII. Scientific Notices, Literary and lo- 
sophical Intelligence, List of Books just published, &c. &c. &c. 

All Communications to be sent, post paid, to the Publisher, 
~ Road, before the 5th of the current month, if intended for 
early insertion. 

Advertisements not later than the 29d. 

London: John Stephens, City Road; sold also by Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court; Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row ; 
and all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 





On the 8st will be published, 
nl 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CXXXIV. for January 1828. 
Contents.—I. Christmas Dreams—I1. Christmas Presents—III. 
The Bachelor’s Beat, No. 3; the Bachelor’s Christmas—IV. 
Battle of Navarino—V. The Causes of the Decline of the British 
Drama—VI. Trials of Tem By the Ettrick Shepherd—VII. 
Moralitas. By the same—VIII. Notes of a Journey in the King- 
dom of Kerry—IX. Chapters on Churchyards, Chap. 13; the 
Haunted Churehyard—X. British Africa; Sierra Leone. t 
of the Parli yc issi y James M‘Queen, Esq. 
ae Cathedral at Liver I1—XII. M. ers of the 
Opera—XIII. Military Uniforms—XA1V. Steam Carriages—XV. 
Health and Longevity—XVI. Noctes Ambrosiane, No. 35. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








On the 3st will be published, price 6s. the Fifth Number of 


bh BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Contents.—Origin, Progress, and Present State of the Reforma- 
tion in lreland—Scott’s Continuation of Milner—Faber on the 
Origin of Sacrifice — Bibliotheca Parriana—Godwin’s History of 
England—Travels in the East—Bather’s Sermons—Dubois's In- 
dia, &c. &c.—State of the Dioceses in England and Wales—Pro- 
ceedings of the Universities. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and the Executors of J. Mawman 
Ludgate Hill. 

he First and Second Volumes may now be 
had complete, price 12s. each, in boards; also, the Four Volumes 
of the Quarterly Theological Review for the Years 1825 and 1896, 
price 2l. 8s. in boards, or any Number at 6s. 





i finally 
triumphed. We have the pleasure of knowing that these exertions 





horses, and the roads being very heavy; but we - 
tually. The consequence is, that the Sun has spread the Extra- 
ordinary Gazette over all England, Scotland, and Ireland, before 
Post of Monday night leaves London. The ‘ Courier”’ pub- 
second edition, assuring its readers that the Extra- 

eaey Gazette would be too late for them.—Tuesday, Novem- 


ere yen | Erertion.—It deserves to be recorded as an un- 
— —_ of speed in the newspaper business, &c.— 


The conductors of the Sun newspaper have again exhibited an 
'y and prai hy instance of exertion and despatch. 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 


The spirited conductors of this daily evening journal have 
again exerted th in aw inently to merit the public 
SPprobation ; and, as an act of common justice on our part, &c. 
—Durham Advertiser. 

The Sun recounts a successful effort in the diffusion of news, 
pehare unexampled in the history of the press, and which every 

riend of the press ought to delight in proclaiming. We freely 
admit it was by the exertions of the Sun that we were enabled to 
ns. at Kilkenny, the Extraordinary Gazette, thirty-six hours 
‘ore any other London paper could, or did, arrive at this city. 
—Leinster Journal. 


We omitted to notice in our last a very curious example of the 
spirit of the British journals, which can find no example either 
in the ancient or modern history of society. It suits the extraor- 
5 ary times in which we live. The spirited proprietors of the 

un tear <4 actually und k the dinary and gigantic 
task, &c.—The Manx Sun (Isle of Man). 

better proof of the improvement which has taken place in the 
POblic press of the country, cannot well be pointed out, than the 
rapidity with which the debates in parliament are now published 
by the Sun evening paper, which gives, on the same day, the pro- 
sin both houses to a late hour. Compare this with the 
tardy progress of reporting in Woodfall's time, and it will be con- 
fessed that in no branch of literature or science has there been a 
greater improvement.—J une 21, 1827.—Brighton Gazette. 
Extraordinary Despatch.—We have often been pleased at the 














are duly appreciated, that the sale of am" © has con- 
id ly i d in this part of the country.—Friday, Nov. 16. 

nian follows the paragraph detailing the E dinary 
x) 


Dublin Patriot.—The London Journals printed on Monday, 
and received in Dublin this day, contain the Gazette Extraordi- 
nary of the battle of Navarin, which the “ Patriot” was enabled 
by the Sun news: to publish on the same day. Thus have 
these journals, in the principal part of their contents, been anti- 
cipated by two entire days.—Wednesday, Nov. 14. 

Stockport Advertiser.—Such a spirited effort is highly credit- 
able, and the proprietors of the Sun deserve the th; of the 
community ri y, Nov. 16. 

Greenock Advertiser.—Though we were not so fortunate as to 
receive a copy of the late edition of the Sun of Saturday evening, 
which contained a report of the Gazette Extraordinary, and 
being despatched by express, overtook the mails to many of the 
principal towns in the ki » some at 90 miles from ion, 
yet we cannot withhold our tribute of praise to the meen Oe. 

roprietors of that journal, to whom we have often been indeb: 
tor valuable jusively furnished through their 
—— Pay oy mus ol preaasiiags to tee tien of pack 
brought down ir report of pr ings to ur of post, 
on 7 day of publication—and. in similar instances of spirited 
exertion have generally eutstri all their contemporaries. 
On the late occasion to which we have alluded, their efforts were 
so remarkable, that we cannot do better than record them in their 
own words.—Nov. 20. 

ing Rooms, Public News-rooms, and Libraries, will find 
the Sun a desirable acquisition, as 1t devotes a large space to 
early notices of all i ing and imp New Works, with 
copious extracts, thereby affording to literary and scientific indi- 
viduals the advantages of a Review and Magazine. 

*,* The Sun may be had on the evening of publication by 
coach, within fifty miles of London. Orders for the Sun received 
by all News Agents, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Roads, General 

‘ost Office, London. 

Sun Offiee, 112, Strand, London, 














Christmas Presents. 
A New Geometrical Amusement for Young People, 
Second edition, published by Sons, 4, Broad Street, 
City, and 28, Holles Street, price 5¢. with 22 Plates, in extra 


4 

APYRO-PLASTICS; or, the Art of 

Modelling in Paper: an Instructive Amusement for 

Young People. With considerable Additions and Improvements. 
16mo. boards, 5s. 

« It is one of the pony ones combinations of entertainment with 
instruction which we have ever seen; it is calculated to teach 
families how, in one pleasant circle, to spend a most agreeable 
evening, and acquire valuable intelligence ; while it is, we might 
say, a play in the ials, with the principles of a science.’’— 
Literary Gaxette, Oct. 30. 

The Art of Working in Pasteboard, upon 
Scientific Principles, intended as a Sequel to “ Papyro- ics.” 
With the Mode of ting Archi 1 Models, with Eight 
Plates. With Additions, by D. Boileau. 5s. boards. 

“ This art is peculiarly adapted to the 
of the high ranks of this country.”—New 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Tn 2 vols. 12mo. 164. boards, the 4th edition of 
BoPyY and SOUL. Consisting of a Series 


of lively and pathetic Stories, calculated to excite the 
—— and Interest of the Religious World. 
« This publication i whe 3 ‘ 





Its author is well g ded in the ies of the day, and 
his views of them are eminently correct.”"—British Critic. 
Printed for an, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authors, 
The Christian Armed against Infidelity, for 
x Ra gg of ali Denominations of Believers. In 12mo. price 
. % 
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Valuable Works fg Soe Cumberland, 


UMBERLA er BRITISH 
THEATRE, with 130 Engravings, 17 vols. 3. 9s. 6d, 


Doards. 

2. The Percy Aneodotes, 40 engraved Por- 
traits, Weldin 108. ress eeny 

3. 


s Proverbs, 2d edition, neatly 


bound, 
4. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 20 Engrav- 
i and Portrait, 2 vols. cloth boards, 12s. 


reland’ 8 ad’s ‘Life of . menee 5 Buonaparte, | c 
26 ee Engravings, by George Cruikshank, 4 vols. 3/. 


6. Lives and Portraits of Public Charaeters, 
vi by © r, 3 vols. 1. 
"7. Heme, » Smollett, and ‘Burke's History of 
England, 140 Engra vi 6 vols. 2i. 14s. 
8 Life in in Paris, 2) Engravings of | 
Scenes from Real Life, b: 


coloured 
Cruikshank, 1/. ls. 
ished on er lst a. 
a the, Reigns of e 
Third and Fourth, present time, by W. J. Bel- 
sham, Bsq. in elegant my wh ee 4 Portraits, price 5s. 





10s. 6d. boards, 
S*ene “SERIES of WHIMS and 
ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse, with Forty original 
THOMAS HOOD. 
A have been Seca wie a eet of thle baa canend velnaie, 
which pou, ow 2 of the two volumes."-—Sunday 


“The is in no degree inferior to his former production.” 


—New 

« With regard to the oo aggeer poe of bathe bony he 
are very whimsical, ingenious, le 
7 Printed for Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, 


Bight Hundred Portraits to enor. Historical aud Biographical 


Now — L sepamatey 6 a ox a nt hg — Paper, 
eS, 


IeuT HUNDRED PORTRAITS of 
Kings and Queens, Princes 
and Statesmen, Popes and Prelates, 
Military and Naval Com manders, Jud; 
and La wen, Dorel } dmper Ee and Pelliee | Ly ae Patigions 
Reformers, » An nm jasophers, = 
ies, S Sova and my Historians, Poets and Dramatic 
sts, Math 








Physicians, Natural- 
Artists, and Miscellaneous 


Sold by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
*,* These fine Portraits were d from 
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Ms 8d edition, 2s. 6d. bound, 
ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
the addition SS Gerdaions and 
; eeohes with an entirely new 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 
yuE 


throughou: 
pa ae very copious, and most lucid; the construing is alto- 
not only more literal, but = more in- 
tlle than in any other edition of the Eton Grammar ever 


yet published. 
By the same Author, 2 
Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in 
ie adapted throughout to the Rules of Syntax of the 
Pay Latin » Rule by sales with a Directrix, a Lg 
Verborum, and Clavis of Proper Names. 2d edition, 24. 6d. 


In this work all the accents and quantities are marked, 
precisely as in Edwards's Eton Latin Grammar. , 
2. Sententie tae 5 Select Latin 


or, 
Sentences for we Lessons in Latin C 


ay a ons h weles tien tn the Year. 


6s. boards, 

A POPULAR “COMMEN TARY on the 

BIBLE, in a Series of Sermons ey in ty bm 

semmerte Oa. Cons py of the First by 

for ie Paice Parlin arin Charl 
= < nd J. Hing wD. Vine of Great Gr. 

9 an al's Chi 
Waterloo Place, Pall Malle u*% 404 





‘ 
Council, in a 


Onder ie 
Right Honourable ROBERT WILMOT 


By GILBERT MATHISON, Esq. 
“ Tout vient au bout qui peut attendre.”— Prov, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Ce. 65, Cornhill, London. 





bei 
a Sequel to “ E peach Latin Delectus,” and a po 
Class- Book for the middle Forms of Schools. 2s. 6d. bound. 
The quantity of the penult of inn A Ne of mane | than two 
syHables is marked th h to regulate 
pronunciation ; but the pena ‘of the other syllables, and 
the accents of the Bester he are not marked. 
for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


EXEMPLA, GRECA- MINORA; or, first 

Series of a to be turned from English into 
Greek : forming easy an: of 
Rules fones tax of the bios “Greek Grammar, Rule by Rule: to 
which is — in English and Greek, a Vocabulary, or Lexicon 
the Words. 


of all th 
By T: W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
By the same Author, : 

Greek Delectus; or, First Lessons in Greek 
Construing : ted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Greek 
Grammar ; with } veer on some peculiar Passages, and a Lexicon 
Verborum, 32. 6d. bo 

London : a Printed fi W. Simpkin and me . Meatat, 
Court, Ludgate 














In 8vo. price 2s. éd, 
BSERVATIONS on the BILL now before 
PARLIAMENT, for REGULATING the MARRIAGES 
of menue ‘who DENY the DOCTRINE of the TRI. 


By the Rev. P. LE GEYT, Vicar of Marden, Kent. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
soa on the Co-operation of the Laity 
—_ Se inistry, in opens port of Religious Institutions, Disper- 
Religious Ira acts, Visiting the Sick, &c. 1s. 6d. 





thor collected for the urpose ata great expense, ¢ 
“ Crabb’ Universal His Di — . 


To be had as abo 
In 2 vols. 4to- price 5i. 8s. ses or inl i2 Monthly Parts, prite 
The Universal Historical Dietionary ; or, 
Explanation of the Names of Persons and Places in the Depart- 
ments of Ley ere and Ecclesiastical History, oe 


4 Geosge Crabb, A. ( - 
uae ‘with 800 Portraits, and about 2000 Medallic. Wood. 


ee camer, end ithe mans clse.cnd prlom, 
A Universal Technological Dicti $ OF, 
Fonitie B om of the ‘Terms used in all Arts and Sci- 
ences; Definitions drawn from the original w: 

*,* The ohier’ of the “« Technological Pictionney” ss to ~y 

icuously ‘Terms used in the Arts and 

gt 2 Bynoptical view ia given gheash Science, under 
which 

The Work is illustrated by six: Plates, and by 
numerous Cuts attached to such articles as require graphical 
elucidation : so a every term is understood with facility, how- 
ever concisely expla: 


jained. 
the above work, and by the same Author, 
In Ato. to match the a a wes . y » 


> with 
on Be ne hey from the best om caplens 
a C= Tedes for easy —— 


¥ lai 
Crabb’s engin © graye By Expl alned, i ia 
pee and much enlarged, price 1/. 1s, boards. 








Price 5s. 6d. boards, or 7s. half-bound, Vol. X. of the 
IRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSE. 
MENT, and INSTRUCTION, will be ready for deli- 


near! th interesting Descriptions. 

Wola. Ito cnprice 22, 8s. 6d. boards ; half. 

J. Limbird, 143, Strand; and all Booksellers. 

PS Erker ~~ -\egERRRTY 
RS. MARKHAM’ S HISTORY of 


“Ta tga of il bok simple and nace the selection 
ping: aj and well and it is evident 
authorities have been quoted. 








that the best 
work also has its ae - >: eee of lecture and dialogue 


roducing an enli 
“2 eo Printed for in Arey ee Street. 


A History of France, by by ihe same Author, 
with 4 amram f 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 








12mo. 3s. half-bound, a 9th edition of 1a yi 
TORIES from thee HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle soap 
apy eam by the same Auth 


Elements of Geography for Children, 12mo. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. a new edition, revised ani 


EMOIRS of the AFF AIRS of EUROPE, 
from the Peace of Utre: 
By LORD JOnN: hu SSELL. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








containing a minute Description of the Parts arts Concerned 
tive "Y> wie the Anatomical Effects alates 
the 


Price 7s. boards, 
A MANUALof SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
ant xformance 
vi. M. EDWARDS, D. 


ra structions fr of Operation: 
D.M.P. 


Translated, Pe ih Notes, ‘he Dtedioal COULSON, 
Demonstrator of Anatom ct. al School, Aldersgate 


London: Printed for W. simptin pea R. Maeially Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Stree’ 


1 vol, 8vo, price 12s. 


ATHOLOGICAL my PRACTICAL 


Mo ARCHES on DISEASES of the BRAIN and the 


SPINAL 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; James Duncan, 
Paternoster Row; and S. Highley, Fleet Street, inion 





In 8yo. HaSY Bs. 6d. + boards, o only 100 Copies p 
N the GEOLOGY of EAST NORFOLK, 
the Natural Embankments against the G Oetsn 
on the Norfolk and Suffolk Coasts, ana on the cmon of the 
ei ye Marine Formation, or Crag District in these Counties 
on the of Mr. J. W. ROB BBERDS, 
by bis Ps the former Level of the German Ocean, Illustrated 
‘ix Plates, scomaning 13 Geological onroe and Sketches, 
yd G.S. 





RD C. TAYL 
uthor of the “* Index Monasticus.” 
Published . ton Cochran, 108, Strand, London; and 
Simon Wilkin, Norwich. 


( NONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
To those who make Annual Presents, this Work is re- 
commended, as one which combines Instruction with Amuse- 
ment, and is equally suitable to all Ages and both Sexes. Sixteen 
i are published, price 3s, 6d. each ; or on fine paper, price 
i and apy volume may be had separately, and contains as 
lows :— 

Vols. I. to HII.—Captain Basil Hall’s Voy- 
ages, coneareing—B.  Vorege to Loo Choo, and other Places ‘in 
the Easte: ear 1816. Including an Account of 
Captain Mexeelteatings on the Batteries at Canton; and Notes 
of an Interview Napoleon Buonaparte at St. ‘Helena, in 
—— 1817. 11. Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts 

f£ Chili, 1 Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1ag2. 

R¢. V.—-Adventures of British Seamen in 

Ocean, di the striking Contrasts which the 
pe Shamejen cabibits in an ‘uncivilised State. Edited by 
H ha saa 

F-Secure of the Marchioness of La- 
Me Sen the War in La Vendée, Xc. From the French. 
With a Preface and Notes by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Vols. VI. and VIi.—Convert from Infide- 
lity; or, Lives of eminent Individuals who have renounced Scep- 
tical and Intidel Opinions, and embraced Christianity. By 
Andrew Cs Crichton, Author of “Memoirs of the Rev. J. Black- 


Vols. VIII. and 1X.—The Birman Empi pire ; 
Ey ey es aed 
s ajesty s 
ihe birme “4 saatiee we af the late Mili’ peony 1 Operation ions in 
wabeathe Sontoen of Lalormorion. 

“Vol. X.—Table Talk; or, Selections from 
the Ana: con! Batracts from the different Collections of 
Ana, French, Italian, and English 

Vol. XI.—Perils and 1 Captivity ; History of 
the Suiferings and Misfortunes of a French amily, rome on 
the Western Coast of Africa, after the Shipwreck — Medusa 
Frigate, in the Year 1816, By Madame the Suffer- 
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vols. post 8vo. 
REwAis on the "ANTIQUITIES, 
ARS, and LETTERS, of ITALY. 
JOSEPH FORSYTH, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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copious” LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By I. J. G. SCHBLLE 

Translated from the eee with Alterations, Notes, 

By GEORGE WALKER, A 

Late Fellow <s init College, =, Cambrian, Head Master 

Printed for John lausseg, Albemarie Street. 

With 14 illustrative Engravings, bound, 


OOKERY and CONFECTIONARY ; an 
. or ng Varieties ish 
a Pi mph y os the Vari of English and 
a JOHN" N'CONKADE COOKE. 
« This book is in valuable prac actical manual, 
combining elegance witht tility and economy.’’—Literary Mag- 


ionary, Mr. t Coaha displays es excellence, in 
FR ne his receipts hat department series of etch- 
ings of tasteful designs ny ph yo wae Grawings of 
onfectionary implements.” — Monthly Cot ome 
“ One great advantage peculiar to this im 
ual is, that the weights and measures of Lerch. 
accurately defined, as well a +. time required for roasting, boil- 


ing, frying, &c.”—Time's 
kin and R. sma Stationers’ 
udgate S 





London: ae ae Ww. Bimpes 
11 Court, 
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ers. the Captivity of M. De Brisson in the Deserts 
Africa, in the Year 1785. Voyage of Madame Godin along the 
River of the and fe 

Vol. XII.—Selections of the most Remark- 
able Phenomena of Nature, taken from the W: a of the most 
eminent Naturalists, and from Voyages and Tra in various 
Quarters of the Globe. 

Vols. XIII. and XIV.—An Account of the 
Natives of the T: Islands, in the South Pacific Ooean ; com 

from the Communications of Mr. William 


By John Mar- 
considerably impr 


Vols. XV. and XVI.—A History of the Re- 


bellion ip Soetendcks im 1745, By Robert Chambers, Author of 
se Traditions »” &c, Embellished with a fine Por- 
trait of the « Yoangc Chevalier,” and a View of the Battle of Cul- 


loden. 
Published by Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. J 


n Books at Reduced Prices, 
Dulau and Co. a ‘Sono oo have just published a Catalogue 
of their ew — of Foreign Books, price 


returned to Purchasers 
OlSSEAU }"NOSOGRAPHIE ORGA- 
QUE, tome I. en Svo. Paris, 1827, 7s. 6d, 
Cloquet (J t (0. ), Anatomie de l’Homme, liv. | 
& 34, en 
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NFORMATION ona mS Beorions for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
By MARIANA STARKE. 
Thoroughly revised and c: with ¢ i 
during a recent expensive p React undertaken oy the 
with * view to render this work as perfect as possible. 
it is every way worthy of the attention of Travellers, who will 
find inita fa | povaeeoty store of correct information, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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In 2 vols. t2mo. 16s. with numerous Wood Engravings, illustra- 


Linnean Society. 
Price 2/. the Second and concluding Part of Vol. XV. of the 


id by Longman, 
Ross W. Wood, Strand; and by Mr. Don, at the Society's 
House, Soho Square. 


All or any of the preceding Volumes. 
The Fellows of the Society are requested to ap) Pply 

for their Copies, between the Hours of Twelve an 

on any Day excepting Saturday. 


RANSACTIONS of the LINNZAN 


SOCIETY of LONDON, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster 


Of whom may be had, 
to Mr. Don 


A SRARGE Toe areseeReccusar 


at the Pri tation. 
Brolantas RICHARD, Bishop fLiandaff. 


a) for J. 
C, and J, Rivington, Waterloo Place, and St, Paul's OL. ay 


The Ministerial Character of, Christ prac. 


tically considered, 8vo. price 10s. 6d, boards. 
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we of the progressive changes in Manners, Customs, Dress, 
&o: printed uniformly with Mrs. Markham's “ History of Eng 


\ HISTORY of FRANCE, with Conversa- 
tions at the End of each Chapter. For the Use of Young 
Persons. Mrs. MARKHAM. 
Printed for Jona M — Albemarle Street. 


A New Edition of Mrs. Markham’s History 
af Baghat, with numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 160. 
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wy 8vo, 30s. with 19 Il 


ISTORY of the ae shr0uS RETURN 


In 2 vols. 8vo. ten a Portrait and sentin? the Author, 
1 


and its Times. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Vignette Titles, 
U. 4s. boards. 


the Revival of Letters and Art. 


The History of the Crusades, Chivalry, &e- 
boards, the 4th edition 


HE HISTORY of the CRUSADES for 

the Reonedina ossession of the Holy Land. 
CHARLES MILLS, Esq 

Printed for phan » Orme, ‘meee, and Green. 


KETCHES of the CHA 
ERS of SCOTLAND; with Details of the Military Service of the 


Highiand By MAO! 
AJOR-GENER AL DAVID STEWART. 
Printed ee Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 3 





Stewart on the Highlanders. 
vols. 8¥o. the 8d eaition, Bs rice 11. 8s. boards, illustrated 
y a Map of th e ARAC! 


ACTER, MAN-« 


NERS, and PRESENT STATE of the HIGHLAND. 










and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 









Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood 


The Travels of Theodore Ducas in Italy, at 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4. boards. 





of the VAUDOIS to their VALLEY, in 1689. 
By ENA ARNAUD, their Pastor and Colonel. 
From the original of H. — with a coreg aay. whee 
istor: babes 'eople, subsequently to that Event 
mas HGH DYRE ACKLAND, Esq. 
Prive for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 3 vols. 


LMACK’S REVISITED. 


post 8vo, price 1/, lis. 

ted for Saunders and ane Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Where may be had, 

Almack’s ; a Novel. Third edition. 

“ We look upon ‘ Almack’s’ as one of the most delightful novels 
in our language. "—Monthly Revien. 

High Life; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price ll. Lis. 6d. 

« The author of 1 this work has here, with the pencil ofa finish- 
ed artist, a of fi society, 
combining | all the gaieties, ‘elegancies, miseries, and vices, which 
are enclosed within that mysterious circle."—Tvravelle 

The Aylmers; a Novel. Second edition, in 
3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 7s. 

“ This work is from the pen of Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly, of 
Bath, a very accomplished gentleman, perhaps next to Anacreon 
Moore, the best amatory or sentimental ballad writer of the age.” 
—Ackermann's Repository. 








In 4to. price 3/. 3s. 
RIGINES GENEALOGIC#;; or, the 
Sources whence English Genealogies may be traced from 
the Conquest to the present time: d b: of 
Ancient Records, Rolls, and Manuscripts, with Proofs of their 
Genealogical utility. Published expressly for the Assistance of 
Claimants to Hereditary Titles, Honours, or Estates. 
By STACEY GRIMALDI, F.S.A. 
Printed for a Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





The only complete ee of the Posthumous Works of the late 


count of his Life, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Vol. III., 9s. boards, may be had to complete 

— editions. 
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necessary to state that this is the only edition which contains the 
Life by Mr. Southey, and the whole of the Contents of the Third 


Volume. 


Henry Kirke White. 

Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 48, hoards, the 10th edition of 
HE REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE 
WHITE, selected, with Prefatory Remarks, and an Ac- 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, roe) 
and Green, London. 


N.B. The Property of the Family having been invaded, it is 


APTAIN PARRY’S FIRST, SECOND, 


Pocket Volumes, with a Portrait, Map, and 
Finden, peice only 20s. in boards. 
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tinted for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 
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There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
justenance and Stretch, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 
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ing Sketches of the Manners and Gasreoter of the Spanish Nation, 
5th edition, in-1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bi 


—- 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. bo: 


. The Story of a Life, 2d edition, 2 vols. | of Dis 
post Me 18s. boards. 


Fireside Travellers at Home. 


place us at once by the side of the author, and bring before 
eyes and minds the scenes he has passed through, end | the feelings 


they As 


A new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. boar 
RAMBLE in GERMANY, 


the same Author, . a 
1. Recollections of the Peninsula. Contain. 


2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 
taini 
Quit 
4. Sketches of India. By a Traveller. 


4th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
** Such is the merit and charm of the voluenes before us, ow 


ested."—Hdinburgh Review. 
ted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards. 


EEPER'S TRAVELS in ‘in SEARCH of 
Foy cea MASTER. A new edition, greatly enlarged by 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

“ This is a book to be placed in the hands of all JOUNG poreene 
ood ts be read with profit by many of their elders.”—Liferary 
74. ee 





oa 's Poetical Works. 
ice 8s. boards, 


Second editie: x r 
HE PELICAN ISLAND, in Nine Cantos, 


and other Poems. 
By J. MONTGOMERY. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Wanderer of Switzerland, 10th edit. 6s. 
The World before the Flood, 7th edit. 9s. 
The West.Indies, and other Poems, 6th 
edition, 6s. 

Greenland, and other Poems, 3d edition, 8s, 
Songs of Zion; being Imitations of Psalms, 


the 2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 
Or the above, in 4 vols. with uniform Titles, 2/. 1s. boards. 


Rue Richelieu, in Paris, whose object, after 44 years’ experience, 
is, by the present publication, to enable Cooks, bps 
Amateurs, with ¢ 
great 
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Mrs. West’s New Work.—In 2 vols. price 16s. boards, 


INGROVE ; 
By the Anioen of a “ Tale of thé Times,” &c. & 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, tendon: 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Letters to a Young Man, 3 vols. 12mo. 


MU, 1s. boards. 


or, Old-Fashioned Notions. 





Juvenile Annual for 1828,—Price 


HE CHRISTMAS BOX; = Ansual 


24 edition, in 1 vol. 12moe, 7s. boards, printed uniformly 
with the “‘ Domestic Cookery,"” 


HE UNITED 
Social Relations. 


Law of Landlord a and Tenant. —In 8vo. price 6s. 
HE LAW of LANDLORDand TENANT, 


gin and Foundation of 
Estates into which it is aaa ivided. Also 


" tress for Rent, 
For Reade: 


TH CHRISTIAN YEAR; Thoughts in 


“Oxford: 





vo, price 7s. 6d, boa 
STATES ‘of NORTH 


AMERICA, as they are in their Political, Religious, and 






Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 













(wherein of Lodgin, i), with an Introductory View of the 
ty in Land, and of the different 

an Appendix, | 
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stress, dec. "vith ractical Directions respecting Notices to 
aki Disposing of a Dis 


ae also for Making, Conducting, and 
iatquées for the Use of the unprofessional 
By R, TABRAM, 
Of Cambridge, Attorney-at-Law. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, London. 













The 2d edi tion, in 1 vol. 






Verse, for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the 





Printed for J. Parker ; and C. and J, Rivington, 
St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London, 









HE ART of FRENCH COOKERY. 
By A. B. BEAUVILLIERS, Restaurateur, Paris, 
The Author of this work is the celebrated Restaurateur in the 
tioners, or 
he 00k, toe make a 
desing’ and excellent cheer, by the sionplent | and most ece- 
Printed £ for Langan, Be Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
om may be had, 


Domestic Economy and Cookery, by a Lady, | ui. 
In 1 thick vol. 12mo, a 95> boards, or 10s. bound and lettered. 








w ready, in post 8v 


USTRIA “AS IT Is; 


EYE- WITHESS. 
And yet 'tis thes neither shame n: 


To learn the world and those that dwelt Gea. soi 
2. 


POvERICK, the LAST of the GOTHS. 


Printed for 


2 vols, 16a.; Curse 
Thalaba, 2 Mo 16s.; Joan of Arc, 2 yols. 16s.; Minor Poems, 
83 vols. 18s. ilgrimage to Waterloo, 10s, 6d.; Carmen Trium- 
or, Sketches of phale, and Carmey Aulica, for 1814, 58.; and Lay of the Lau- 


Continental Dean? Yeate, 


boards. 





oa Poetical ee 
th edition, in 2 vols. 








— and Green, Lendon. 
The Poetical “Works of “Robert Southey, 


D. in 15 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 6l. 6s. boards. 
rately, Roderick, the Last of the Goths, 6th edition, 
of Kehama, 2 vols. 14s.; Madoc, 2 vols, 16s. ; 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
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Also, 
A Tale of Paraguay, a Poem, 10s. 6d. bds. 
A Vision of Judgment, a Poem, 4to. lds. 












Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's a , 





In3 vols, post Svo, price 1/, Ma, 6d. 
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or, the Distrustful Man. 
“ His affections had received a chill they could not for me 


Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Payl’s Churchyard. ’ 


‘ols. post 8vo. price 
KETCHES of MODERN GREECE. 
By a YOUNG ENGLISH VOLUNTEER in the 
IREEK SERVICE. 












time recever; but this was not all—the weeds o! 

trust, and on gr eY Sy eage O up in his young breast with baleful 

vigour.”—Vol. Ist, Se ge 

Published by Edward Bull, New Public — Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish S: 

és whom —_ be had, just sauaeed: 


The Romance of 
3 vols. li. lls. 6d. 


Boyle Farm, by Lord F_. G—r, 4th edit. 


price 2s. 





Volume, ayrenly intended for Children, ill 
sauaeds of Fifty E: 


Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. F,S.A 


Among the many — annual volumes intended for Christ- 
Mas presen’ one adapted to the amusement and 
instruction of children. "This is the more remarkable, inasmuch 
ys ifts to this interesting and exten- 
po a peetion of the community, is obviously more general than to 

s. To supply this want, the “ Christmas Box” is 


as the custom of making yearly gi: 


nM person: 
Siferea to the Oe eaMic. 
riters in the “‘ Christmas Box” are— 


heats Chats Bury, Lord F. L. Gower, M.P. “f Sir Walter come, 


hist, ‘ook, Esq., Charles Lamb, Esq., J. G. Loc 


ngravings on Wood, by W. H. Brooke, a 


In 1 vol. post 6vo. with 6 appropriate Etchings, price 8s. 


tious and Fanciful, of a Person lately about Town. 
Contents: Haroun Schemzeddin, the Lonely Man of Shiraz— 
The Humorous Man— Retribution, the Dream of a Dervish— | T. and 
The Awkward Man—A Winter Day—A Story of the Oid Time 
in Italy—On what the Ladies call ¢ Nice en’—Two Eyes be- 
tween Two, a Tale dad—The Picssares 1 of Winter—Story 
Poor Man of Genius— Turnstile Hall, a Sketch—Talkers— | w 
Italian eg haan a Pale—The Other Fig, an Apologue—The 
True Use of Riches—A Rainy Day—The Eccentric Poet—A Dog 








Esq, 
London; William Harrison Ainsworth, 23, Old Bond Street. 


ea 
Printed for William Sams, Royal Library, St. James’s Street. 


is added, a copious Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scriptural 
History, by Henry Neele, | P* 
nunciation. 


Py ey, for Longman, 
J. Rivington; J. Cuthell ; T. Cadell; J. and W. T. 
Harvey and Darton; 
Sens; J. 
~* . 4 son; J. M. Richardson; J. Mawman; Baldwin, Cradock and 
POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, Face- Jog; Sherwood, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Harding 
an ar 
Saunders and Hodgson ; 


their different 
Writers in whose Works they are fuund. 
Day—A Chapter on Pigs—Good in Things Evil—The Mad Maid’s | LL.D, In 8vo. Abridg 

Todd’ owe : tod andenlasged quarto edition, by Alexander Chal. 
mers, F,S,/ 





rea . 2 Johnson's na Dictionary i in Miniature. 
Portra’ ts 
DD's JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in MINIATURE; to which 







oper Names ; divided into Syllables, and accentuated for Pro- 


By THOMAS REES, LL.D. F.S.A. 
, Orme, Brown, and Green ; 






Clarkey 
J. and A. Arch; 8. Bagster; Boosey and 
ker ; Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen; J. Richard- 








G. B. Whittaker; K. Hunter; J. Collingwood; 
E. Edwards; Simpkin and Marshall; 
. ’. Boone; and 'W. Picker! ‘ing. 
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A Dictionary of the English Language ; in 
—- jained in 


hich the Words are deduced from their beers 


















rice 14s. boards. 
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ELECT TALES. ‘in TTALIAN, for 
YOUNG LADIES and SCHOOLS. Passatempi *Morali: 
ossia ae di diye. A Storie piacevoli, da Autori Pelebri In- 
fina eF , ad uso.delle Giovani studiose Well’ Ita- 
jana na favell. 1 In 1 vol. foolscap, price 6s. boards, and may also 
bou: 


ae This unpretending little volume has, we think, succeeded 
attaining the object of furnishing to the youthful students of 
Italian literature a series of tales, yoy in the quality of 
their —— and useful in their moral tendency.”—Litcrary 


Gazette. 
Published by N. Hailes, 148, Piccadilly. 





vo. price 7s. 6d. 


SYBIL LEAVES: to which is added, a 


Vision of Etern’ tagniey. 
By EDMUND READE 
Printed for Longman, 
Paternoster 

“The author's seotion’ powers are Y pentatnly far above the 
common order ; and his * is not undeserving of Lay a vee 
cation as we perceive it to Mr. Coleridge. Mr. Reade’ 
muse, likewise, evidently aims at attaining to the nigher wake 
of the art; and holds out the promise of still better than what 
has yet been Spent Monthly Mag. 

«« We shall select the poems we are inclined to think the best. 
It is no doubt true, that if sli: in at the end of some of Byron’s 
metaphy 1 poems, they would pass muster as well as several 
of his dreams and darknesses.”—London Mag. 

«« This is not a volume to be thrown aside amidst the crowd of 

would-be poets, beneath which our table greans. There is much of 
reflective feeling—that peculiar, = often highly poetical tone of 
mind, which loves to analyse melancholy thoughts over 
which it broods—and frequently imagery striking as well as new.” 
—Literary Gasette. 


Esq. 
Pre and Green, 





Christmas pte sate pe Year's Gifts. 
The followi: Works are 


just Ne sucbels bs ‘agen and Ciatock, Paternoster Row. 
HE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, a 
new edition, with ep Engravings, in fancyhalf-binding 
and lettered. 12mo. price 74, Gd. 

2. The Stories of Ola Daniel; a Series of 
Tales, which remarkably combine the 
avoiding the improbable and a 
lettered, 12mo. price 6s. with 

3. A Description of mere than Three Hund- 
red Animals, with ee Cuts, by Bewick. In fancy half-binding 

ant lettered, 12mo.- p 


e 6a. 

. Mrs. Leicester’ 3s School; or, the History 
cera Steet Piatese sagt bythe fancy half-binding 
and lettered, price 4s 

5. Columbus ; or, the Discovery of America, 


Tig Miss. Helme. In fancy half- 
bind! and Sssoeds 12meo. price 
6.  Corten 3 or, the Conquest of Mexico. By 
the Same. In finty half-binding and lettered, price 5s. 6d. 
. Pizarro; or, the Conquest of Peru. By 
the Le In fancy half- emote and lettered, Tncti 5a. Gd. 
Dr. Hill's Essays on the Institutions, 
Ancient Greece, 12mo. price 7s. 


Ganrae and Manners 


as ». Sketches of the Domestic Mannérs and 
Institutions of the Romans, 12mo. price 7s. boards. 
“0. ‘Elton’s History of the Roman Emperors, 
with Medallic Heads and Maps, 12mo. price 7. 6d. boards. 

11. Mylius’s First Book Poetry; an 
admired caeidins with a fine Steel-plate Frontispiece, price 3s. 
“2. Edward au Alfred’s Tour in France 


d ad in C 2 vols. 18mo. price 5s. 








In Tents bait ~binding and 








“3. T The weasemte of Chamouni ; 3 or, Visit to 

M 8mo. price 2. Ga. half-bound. 
14. The > Cambrian Excursion ; or, Visit to 

Wales, 29 Se Rohe i Family. With Ornaments, in 18mo. price 


2e. 6d, ha! 

5. Alfred; OF, the Young Inquirer. In 
ature and Art, suited to 
ciren With of ramen i8rno- bil 2s. 6d. half-bound 

Education at Home, in Stories, Tnstruc- 
sal th and Plays. With Ornaments, 18mo. price 24. 6d. 
half-bound. 

17. The Lives of Eminent Men, written to 
Youth, and to afford Entertainment as we! 
oy Sone Fols. amo. many Heads, price 5s. haif- 








#,° The Volumes are sold se} 
18. Miss “Peacock’s Little | Emigeant 3; a Tale. 
aF e, 18mo. price 2s. half-bound. 
wd. ‘Ambrose and. Eleanor. By the Same. 
Price 2s. 6d, 
20. Adventures of the Six Princesses. By 
the Same. Price 2s. 6d. 





Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 
& closely printed vols. 8vo. with Plates, and Portraits 
ens of the the PA Authors, price 8. 18¢. boards, 
N INTRODUCTION to ENTOMO- 
Histoay msects. 
By WiLLiae mt Ae M.A. PF. Nee. and L.S., and 
SPENUE on, P.L 
This work, int and popular History of 
Insects, and to embrace —— ry bree wae scientific stadent’s 
ises an account of the injuries 


ig 
a ——- to the human frame, the farmer, horticulturist, 
derived from them, their affection for a 





their habitations, their various metamorp! J; 
external and internal, the technical terms of the A natin &e. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Ree s, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





THE. LITERARY “SOUVENIR; or, 

Cabinet of erry and Romanee for 1628. 

Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 

This volume —— fourteen Embellishments, twelve of 
which are ine Engravings, from original Paintin 
— Pictures = bam ba ans = S eee by at 

Thomson, R,A.; C. R. Leslie, R.A.; A. L 
Stothard, R.A.; H.W. Pickersgill, RAS “FP. Danb 1» Aes Ww. 
Allan, A.; W. Linton, R. anes and J. Wood. The literary 
contents of the work comprise One inal Contri- 
—— in prose and verse, by a@ great number of the most dis- 

Oe A tw | large paper Cs Proofs Indi 
Ww with on ja paper, 
price 24s. 3 and also a few Sets of the Proofs separate, price 28s. 
may still be had of _ newer 
London: Pu an, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green 
and sold by all wh be table Boo Booksellers in Town and Country. — 





Price 2. 
U TLINES of the FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
r the Use re University Students, and of those who are 
oeathann "with the Classical 
By PETER EDMUND LAURENT, Gent. 
Author of the “« Translation of Herodotus,” ‘* Odes of Pindar, 
in English Prose,” &c. 
Oxford: Printed for ee Slatter; Longman, Rees, and Co. ; 
and G. B. Whittaker, London. 
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Six M MONTHS in the WEST INDIES, 


Printed for aaa Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IMBIRD’ S EDITIONS. 
The Beauties of the best Authors, Vol. I. 
Byron.—Vol. II. Scott. Price 3s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 4s. 6d. 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with 
150 Engravings, 6s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 83. 
he Tales of the Genii, 27 Engravings, price 
2s. 6d. boards. 
Plutarch’s Lives, with 50 Portraits, 2 vols. 
price 18s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 16s. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, price 4s. boards. 
Cook’s Voyages, with 28 Engravings, 2 vols. 
8s. boards; half-bound, 10s. ’ , 
Works of Mrs. Radcliffe, in 2 vols. 
price 10s. beards. 
Dr. Moore’s Edward, price 2s. 6d. 


Zeluco, by the same ‘Author, 2 2s. 
J. Limbird, 143, Strand, London; and all Booksellers. 
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h the "PROVINCES of 
AN, and SALTA, to POTOSI, 
to Arica, and subsequently to 


In2 
J OUBNEY th 
CORDOVA, a 
thence by the Desert of Cara: 
Santiago de Chili -_ c ‘oquimbo. 
By Captain ANDREWS, 
Late Commander of H. C. §. Windham. 
« These two volumes contain a very clear, sensible, and modest 
—— of his (Captain Andrews’) journey, and subsequent pro- 
ings, in execution of his trust; and they are well worth any 
poe "s reading, both for the entertainment to be derived from 
them, and the i they ly convey.”—Edinburgh 
Review for October. 
ited for John seamed Albemarle Street. 





HE VERACITY of the GOSPELS and 
ACTS, argued from the undesigned Coincidences to be 
found in them, — compared, first, with one another—se- 


condly, with Boar 
the Rev. JOHN JAMES BLUNT, 
Fellow of St. 7 John’ 's College, Cambridge, and Author of “« Ves. 
tiges of Ancient Manners and Customs, cin Ttaly and Sicily.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





4th edition, 3 vols. 8 


yuv of the STATE of ‘EUROPE during 


the mate tt = 
SNRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Printed’ for Jo Jaa Murray, Albemarle Street. 


iemmenn a, 
a tow School Dictiona 
price 2s. 6d. bound 

YLIUS'S- SCHOOL DICTIONARY of 
aim the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, constructed as a Series 
ly Lessons, and preceded by a New Guide to the English 


Tongue. 
*,* The Lt of this f. School book is attested by 


the Sale of upwards of one hundred thousand copies ; and its 
is further proved by the numerous attempts made : 
since its first ee rm ~ es 
: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
or. at may be had, by the same a 
1. The Junior Class. 3 Reading 
Lessons for every Day in the Year, in P. erse. venti 
| tition, te. bout . ee rote and te 
. The First Book of Poetry, for the U; 
‘iain 9th edition, with a beautif: rontispiece, a. 
on 34 3s. bound. ea By eT ved 
. The Poetical Class-Book ; or, Readi 
m2 for every Day in the Year, from the most ular E mn 
Poets, ancient and modern. 6th edition, with a Bort ‘ortrait of 
speare, 5s. 








In 3 vols. 12mo. price 1. 1s. boards, with Engravings on Wood, 
from Desi, iy George Cruikshank, 
HILOSOPHY in: SPORT made SCIENCE 


n EARNEST ; being an Attempt to illustrate the 
Principles of Natural Phil _— 
ee of Natar: hilosophy, by the Aid of popular Toys 


port 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 


In1I POE 2a edition, price 9s, board: 
URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIPE, by Tegulating th 
Diet and Regimen; embracing all the most approved Princi . 
of Health and Longevity, and exhibiting particularly the Remark 
able Power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, Sieep, Clothin; . 
&c. in the cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well as in “sd 
moting Health and Long Life. To which is added, an Acc aaa 
of the Art and excellent Effects of Training for Health Rul 
a a and wees of Health for the Bilions 
an ervous, the Consumptive, en of 
Fashion. Illustrated by a b lenses Dongle et 
+ The oulgect of thi ns A Pai YSICIAN. 
e subject of this book is interesting to e 
existence; and we are disposed to think it Whetien etivideal in 
rational work of the kind we have met with. It contains man: 
hints noveeto us, and is altogether an admirable cade of. z 
—Altlas, Sept. 

“ The tendency of this volume to advance the iim t ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable, and we warmly recom 
mend it.”—New Literary Gazette, Sept. 4 

“ It is written by one gifted with good sense, as well a¢ tight 
oe and a: ae we conceive, by enlightened views and 

libera. 1 throughout to generateand 
soaseeve Hope, that | great alleviator of human ill.”—Seoteman, 
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IN THE PRESS. 


Captain Franklin's Recent Expedition, 
In so press, 4to. illustrated with Charts and various Plates, de- 
uigtive of Local Scenery, and the more striking Incidents of 
the xpedition, 
ARRATIVE of a SECOND EXPEDI- 
TION to explore the Shores of the Polar Sea, under the 
Command of Captain FRANKLIN; including the Progress of 
the Main Part of the ition eye from the Mouth of 
the Mackenzie towards Icy Cape. 
By Captain FRANKLIN, ac ied by © der BACK ; 
And of a Detachment Easterly, to the Mouth of the Copper 
_| Bear ake from thence ovesland to the Winter Quarters on Great 
ar 
By Dr. RICHARDSON, accompanied by Lieut. i a 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie S: 
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. ksellers to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager of Wur- 
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l'Amour et la Mort, 2 vols. 12mo. 8, 


» 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. Gd. 
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TREATISE 0 ~—y ENGLISH VERSIFI. 
OAT the Rev. WILLIAM CROWE, 
Public Orator of the University of Oxford. 
Printed for John rs Albemarte Street. 


A New Edition of Leventin Hill, and other 


Poems, printed uniformly. 





HE PRESENT T "STATE of HAYTI 
(St. i 3" —}- its Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Lone Religion, ulation. 
cin rian PRANELI , Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 3d 
OUGH NOTES taken ioring some rapid 
Journeys acrone the Poet ond omens the Andes. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle: Street. 





In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 6s. in cloth 
AN ANALYSIS of the HISTORICAL 
BOOKS of the OLD TESTAMENT, with Notes and 
References to the most a ved Commentators. 
Oxford: Printed for ee and Geo, B. Whittaker, 
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n the ECT rt will hae ae for delivery * BLIC st, 
‘ELEC IONS from the PUBLIC and 
PRIV 1 CORRESPONDENCE of VICE-ADMIRAL 
LORD COLLINGWOOD, interspersed with Memoirs of his 


Life. 
By G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, —. 
Illustrated - a fine Portrait, Plan of the Battle ore Igar, &e. 
beautifully printed by Moyes, in 1 vol. 4to. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and by order, 
of all 1 Booksell llers. 
On the Ist of January will be published, in 8vo. price 9s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAY on STRICTURE 
of the RECTUM, illustrated by Cases, shewing the Con- 
nexion of that Disease with Affections of the Urina 
the Uterus, with Piles, and various C. ituti Comp 
By FREDERICK SALMON, 
Surgeon to the General Dispensary, Aldersgate Street, on 
oe House Sargeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospi 
ited for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 
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